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EDITORIALS 
VIRTUE IS WISDOM 


Someone once said that Western civilization has produced two note- 
worthy ideas; one, contributed by the Greeks, is expressed in the in- 
junction, THINK; the other, contributed by Christianity, is expressed 
in the injunction, BE KIND. So far as Christianity is concerned, it 
is my impression that it has manifested adominant concern for dogma 
that has relegated both wisdom and compassion to the status of 
minor, if not unwelcome, virtues. I believe that any culture that 
places a high value on dogma, whether it be religious or political, 
will generate a climate that is inhospitable, not only to the life of 
the mind, but also to the growth of altruism, humaneness, compas- 
sion, In this paper, however, I wish to dispute the view, apparently 
implied by this remark, that wisdom and altruism are chance bed- 
fellows, that they arise from different sources, and have little in 
common, I will argue that wisdom and virtue are identical, and that 
altruism is not an additional, independent attribute, but an integral 
part of virtue, or wisdom. In order to do this, I must first try to 
dispel the old and troublesome dualism which has regarded reason and 
emotion as two disparate, if not opposing, aspects of human nature. 

Reason-emotion dualism is an ever-recurring theme in the pro- 
tracted controversy between the Romanticists and the Rationalists. 
After pondering this controversy for a goodly number of years, I 
have concluded that both sides are guilty of the dualism that has kept 
them apart. In the Rationalist camp one may detect an echo of the 
Manicheist view of reason as an emanation of the mind, and emotion 
as an excrescence of the body. This bias was apparent, for example, 
in the Rationalist notion of "pure reason," PURE reason being reason 
that is untainted by any admixture of sensory input. A more modern 
Rationalist version of the reason-emoticn bifurcation is the mutual 
alienation of facts and values, Positivist reasoning has encouraged 
many to conclude that the only meaningful verbal expressions are 
assertions of facts. Anything else one may say is but a more or less 
complicated grunt or whinny evincing the emotional state of the 
speaker, Into the limbo of non-significant utterances are thrown all 
value judgments, and we are left to infer that reality is made up 
wholly of facts, Scientists are, PAR EXCELLENCE, persons who 
have intercourse with the real world; artists and poets are left with 
nothing but a species of masturbation. Surely the judgment of Plato 
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against art and poetry was not more harsh. For Rationalists the 
existence of feelings and emotions is an anomoly, anembarrassment; 
sentiment and passion are "irrational," alien to the world of reason. 

The Rationalists accuse the Romanticists of meaninglessness, The 
Romanticists, in turn, charge the Rationalists with impotence, Rea- 
son itself, they argue, is incapable of moving us to action; it only 
functions as a ways and means committee for a blind but muscular 
executive. Hume, in the 18th century, declared that reason is but 
the handmaid of passion. Ina similar vein the British philosopher 
Nowell-Smith, writing in the 20th century under the influence of 
Freudianism, proclaimed that man is a rationalizing rather than a 
rational animal; all reasons, he said, are rationalizations. Modern 
literature is crowded with examples of what is called Neoromanti- 
cism, though it certainly has an old and familiar ring to it. So often 
have the denigrations of reason proceeded, paradoxically, from the 
most brilliant and gifted among us, poets, novelists, essayists, and 
even philosophers, who have used their enormous powers of expres- 
sion to depict us as harboring dark and terrible forces against which 
the urgings of reason are pitifully ineffectual, and from which we 
can be delivered only by other equally mysterious but benign forces 
which reason is incapable of invoking. Confronted by the stormy in- 
vective of these intellectual giants, the more pedestrian advocates 
of reason must resist the temptation to be cowed, and remind them- 
selves of the ironic circumstances that the detractors of intellect 
and reason are obliged to employ intellect and reason as their chief 
weapons. The case for unreason can be presented only in the court 
of reason, 

Plato himself was guilty of the METAPHYSICAL dualism which I 
believe to be one of the most serious diseases of Western thought 
and largely responsible for the reason-emotion dualism with which I 
am here concerned. I also believe that his theory of forms is the 
product of a completely mistaken view of linguistic meaning. Iama 
"Platonist," therefore, only in a very limited sense, I mention this 
so that you will not be misled by the Platonic thesis of this paper. 

The Rationalist-Romanticist controversy is stalemated by the 
reason-emotion dualism that infects the arguments of both sides. 
What is needed, I believe, is not a more BALANCED view of reason 
and emotion but, rather, afresh start, a new model, something that 
will help us break the habit of dualistic thinking. To that end I shall 
offer a kind of description of human beings. It is what Plato might 
have called a "likely story." I shall choose my words carefully, avoid- 
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ing, insofar as Ican, terms that are loaded with dualistic connota- 
tions, 

Ahuman being is not a thing but a process, a continuing concatena- 
tion of patterned occurrences, a complex form of combustion. Any 
organism is a form of energy, of counter-entropic energy, or life- 
energy. In animals much of this energy is expended in BEHAVING, as 
distinguished from physiological functioning. Behavior is DIRECTED 
(not powered) by instinct, pain-avoidance, and, to some extent, 
pleasure-seeking. Humans, however, are less subject than other 
animals tothe limitations of genetically coded behavior patterns, or 
instincts, because of their capacity for RESPONSE-VARIATION,. Our 
behavior is made even more complex and multidirectional by the cul- 
tural and linguistic and technological superstructure that we have 
developed. We are, then, capable, to a greater extent than other 
animals, of enlarging our behavioral repertoire through training and 
education, and we are able to direct a considerable fraction of our 
energy to raising the hedonic quality of life rather than merely con- 
tinuing it, All of this requires asophisticated cerebral-neural equip- 
ment for memory-storage, for inhibiting inertial responses, and for 
evaluating and selecting alternative and sometimes novel responses. 
What I wish to do now is consider the relation of our cerebral-cogni- 
tive-rational faculties to three aspects of human nature that we 
think of as non-rational, namely, CONATION, EMOTION, and SENTI- 
MENT. 

Humans, like other animal forms, are essentially conative beings, 
that is, striving, desiring beings. All of our action is conative. 
Actional behavior is any behavior that is directed by some conation, 
or desire; that is, action is behavior insofar as it is intentional. 
Drumming idly on the table with one's fingers or slipping and falling 
on the ice would be examples of non-actional behavior, Many of our 
actions are inertial, or habitual, and accompanied by little it any 
conscious intentionality. We may suppose, however, that most of 
our action-patterns were consciously initiated at some time and 
hence deserve to be called intentional. 

Thinking is a form of covert action. We must not make the mis- 
take of saying that thinking is one thing and action something else; 
we cannot say this because thinking IS a mode of acting. Since think- 
ing, or reasoning, is a kind of doing, it is inappropriate to tax it 
with failing to be something else, namely, a motivating force. The 
covert and overt aspects of an action often cannot easily be distin- 
guished because they are organically one. A surgeon performing an 
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operation is acting with his whole body, including his brain, and he is 
at the same time thinking with his whole body, including his fingers. 
The organic unity of the overt and the covert are paradigmatically 
present in verbal behavior. In verbal behavior it is often impossible 
to distinguish the overt from the covert, to say when the thought 
gives rise to the word and when the word gives rise to the thought. 
Overt and covert are not different kinds of activity but two aspects 
of one thing, action, We act, and every time we act there is some 
degree of interior covert involvement. 

A second non-rational aspect of human nature is emotion, and I 
want to consider this, not only in its relation to thought, but also in 
its relation to desire, We may define emotion rather narrowly as an 
adrenal, or visceral state that creates animperative need for action. 
Someone may say something or do something that makes you angry, 
for example. You are strongly impelled to take some form of action 
but, being a human and capable of response-variation, you must SE- 
LECT a course of action, whether it be a prompt physical response, 
or oral invective, or sitting down and writing a letter to your con- 
gressman. Once you have chosen a course of action, which may take 
a fraction of a second or a much longer period of time, THEN you 
may be said to have a PURPOSE, or DESIRE. If you respond with 
physical or verbal abuse, then your desire, or intention, is to inflict 
injury on the offending party. My point here is that the CEREBRAL 
FUNCTION comes into play before adesire comes into being, namely, 
in the choice of a course of action. Do not misunderstand me on this 
point, Iam not saying that we always behave reasonably, What I am 
saying is that all action, or all doing, entails reasoning. The mental 
processes involved in selecting a course of action are themselves an 
action, and the act of reasoning, like all other performances, can be 
done well or poorly. Furthermore, the action of selecting a desire 
or desires may be inertial, occurring below the threshhold of con- 
sciousness. 

Where does our actional energy come from? Are our actions powered 
by MOTIVES? The very word means that which can move. Do our 
motives move us to action? I would say that they do not. Motive, 
desire, purpose, and the like, are words that refer to the DIRECTION 
of our action; they arenot names for various special kinds of energy. 
A desire is not a force, or kind of energy; it is the purpose, rather, 
or end, of some consciously directed activity. I may seek to satisfy 
my desire for anew typewriter, for example, or Imay seek tosatisfy 
my desire for sexual activity. To say that any desire is "strong" is 
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to say that I frequently use energy in order to obtain the object of 
desire, or that I will expend a large amount of energy in overcoming 
obstacles, and so forth. Subjectively, it may seem that the desire 
for sex is a "driving force" within me, as is, toa lesser degree, the 
desire for a new typewriter. But this is only a manner of speaking; 
"sex" is no more the name of a force than is "typewriter." The force 
that is operating in both cases is my life-energy, my power for ac- 
tion, the individual process of combustion that I am. --And our 
capacity for response-variation, which entails cerebral activity, 
makes it possible for us to exercise some CHOICE as to how this 
life-energy is to be deployed, 

The third non-rational aspect of human nature that I would like to 
consider is what I will call SENTIMENT, I am using that word in the 
19th century Romanticist sense of the capacity for intense feeling. 
We experience, for example, the sentiments of gratitude, of tender 
affection, of pride, of sympathy, grief, joy, remorse, esthetic 
rapture, and so forth. Acommon element of all such experiences, it 
seems to me, is an acute awareness of something. If I become acutely 
aware, for instance, of the sufferings and struggles of some person, 
then I find myself experiencing the sentiment of sympathy; if I begin 
to list in my mind the desirable qualities of a certain person, and 
ways my life would be impoverished by the absence of that person, 
then I am experiencing the sentiment of affection. And I think I 
could proceed in this fashion with all of the sentiments. 

I fully agree with the Romanticists that life would not be worth 
living if we were not susceptible to sentiment, and that anyone who 
is not is not fully human. Nevertheless we must discriminate here 
also, It is a function of intelligence to monitor these infusions of 
passion into our lives, and to alert us when one may be dangerous or 
maladaptive. Not all sentiments are wholesome--bitterness and 
self-pity, for example. A sentiment that is normally felicitous may 
on occasion be inappropriate, as when gratitude is allowed to override 
the requirements of justice, An otherwise salubrious sentiment may 
become maladaptive through excess, as when remorse is carried to 
the extreme of a harsh and prolonged self-punishment. Sentiments 
are not mysterious aliens that insinuate themselves into our con- 
sciousness uninvited and unobserved. It is our cognitive faculties 
that open the door, so to speak, by first making us aware of the 
circumstances that are the occasion for the sentiment, and it is 
these same faculties that come to recognize and identify our senti- 
ments, As we become better acquainted with our feelings, then, as 
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Ihave indicated, we may need to exercise our intelligence in a moni- 
tory and sometimes inhibitory capacity. On the other hand, intelli- 
gence also serves to enhance sentiment, It is a function of intelli- 
gence, energetically applied, to enrich the spectrum of input signals 
which we are able to recognize and interpret, thus increasing the 
frequency with which we experience sentiments, as when a teacher 
trains herself or himself to be more aware of and responsive to the 
personal qualities and needs of his or her students. Here, as in the 
case of esthetic rapture, knowledge and intelligence function not only 
to increase our sentimental repertoire, so to speak, but also to add 
color and intensity to the quality of feeling, to quicken and animate 
sentiment, 

I hope I have succeeded in presenting a descriptive model of human 
nature that enables us to think and speak about the rational and non- 
rational aspects of human nature in anon-dualistic way. The concept 
of action brings together in an organic unity the conative and cogni- 
tive aspects of our lives. We must exercise our cerebral capacities 
in selecting the desires, or purposes, which lend their names to our 
actions, and we must use these capacities in carrying out our actions. 
We cannot act without thinking any more than we can think without 
acting. Emotions have no substance but the action that gives them 
expression; however, actions must be chosen; fear and rage have no 
outlet save as one is chosen by our rational faculty, whether that 
faculty be well developed and well used, or whether it be poorly de- 
veloped and ill used. There could be no sentiment without the cogni- 
tive faculty of awareness, and our cerebral-neural equipment has 
the potential for monitoring our sentiments as well as for enriching 
and intensifying them. 

The concept of action also brings together the two terms of the 
title of this paper: virtue and wisdom. The quality of our lives is 
revealed by the answers to two questions: How well do we choose our 
actions? and How well do we carry them out? The answer to both 
questions will depend in large part on the amount of life-energy that 
is at our disposal, but beyond that it will depend on our store of 
knowledge, of skill, of discipline, of experience, of intelligence--in 
short, of WISDOM. My Platonic thesis, then, is that a person who 
is wise will conduct his life well, and a person who conducts his life 
well is virtuous. 

There are two general criteria that measure the quality of our 
wisdom, or virtue. One of these is the maintenance of life, or sur- 
vival, and the other is the hedonic quality of life, It is virtue, or 
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wisdom, that must decide when and under what circumstances either 
of these ought to take precedence over the other, and it is wisdom, 
or virtue, that must judge what adds to the hedonic quality of life 
and what detracts from it, Iam using "virtue" in the sense of the 
Greek word ARETE, or excellence. Virtue, or wisdom, includes what 
we call MORALITY, but goes beyond it. Morality has its roots in 
pain-avoidance, or what may be called negative hedonism, and thus 
has to do with survival, with the maintaining of life. Pleasure-seek- 
ing, on the other hand, or positive hedonism, is the root of what we 
may call the esthetic principle, which has to do with the hedonic en- 
richment of life. Virtue, or wisdom, then, includes both the ethical 
principle and the esthetic principle. 

Altruism, of which I spoke at the beginning of this paper, is a mode 
of behavior which is necessary both for survival and for raising the 
hedonic quality of life. We do not need a miraculous revelation or a 
divine influx of grace toteach us that the Golden Rule is essential to 
the very survival of any civilized community. When altruism takes 
the form of kindness, it adds to the quality of life. Kindness, hu- 
maneness, compassion not only help to preserve the structure of 
social life but also add immeasurably to the hedonic richness of civi- 
lized living. We will be altruistic if we follow the promptings of 
wisdom, or virtue. On the other hand, we also need virtue, or wis- 
dom, to give effective expression to our altruistic purposes. A per- 
son who acts in aruthlessly self-seeking way is not acting wisely, or 
virtuously; however, an unenlightened altruism may be just as counter- 
productive as deliberate villainy that iscarried out intelligently, but 
not wisely, or virtuously. 

If one proposes the Platonic thesis that virtue and wisdom are iden- 
tical, the most difficult problem is, as in the case of the theologian, 
the problem of evil. Can we say that human evil is the result of 
ignorance and stupidity? We certainly can to a degree. There is such 
a thing as MORAL IDIOCY,. People who are quite intelligent in many 
respects will sometimes fail to anticipate the consequences of their 
actions as these bear on the well-being of others; people who would 
never dream of deliberately injuring anyone within their range of 
vision will nevertheless blithely inflict inconvenience and worse upon 
those who are invisible and anonymous. Muchmoral evil is simply the 
result of THOUGHT LESSNESS, the failure to make sufficient use of 
our cognitive faculties in our relations with others, I certainly in- 
clude myself among those who are frequently guilty of moral idiocy. 
There is also such a thing, however, as MORAL DEFORMITY, and 
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this is not so easily accounted for, There is no need for me to cite 
examples of the hideous depravity of which human beings are capable; 
any one of us can call to mind dozens of such sickening and saddening 
stories, The question is, Can such behavior be explained? I know, at 
least, how it is NOT to be explained, Sadists and brutalitarians are 
not persons under the spell of some demonic power, There is but one 
power that activates both the sadist and the saint, and that is life- 
energy. How can this life-energy be so frightfully misdirected? 

One cause of cruel behavior is FANATICISM. By fanaticism I mean 
a constricted but intense value-commitment which desensitizes one 
to other human values and makes the deadening of scruples a duty. I 
have gotten to the point where I am even leery of the word COMMIT- 
MENT, fearing that it may be but another name for fanaticism. Any 
good thing can be corrupted by fanaticism. Morality itself is a case 
in point. This is doubtless what La Rochefoucauld had in mind when 
he wrote that the purpose of morality is to enable us to inflict suf- 
fering without compunction, Fanaticism corrupts good things, and 
it makes bad things, such as religious and political ideologies, worse, 
Fanaticism is a branch of behavioral pathology. Unfortunately, by 
the time it comes to our attention, it may be too late to think in 
terms of cure. When fanaticism gains power it becomes a question 
of saving what can be saved. 

Ithink that another source of cruelty is a very low-level and brutish 
desire for power. If you are frustrated by your inability to cope with 
the difficulties of life, you may find that you can exercise your power 
for action and be a cause of things happening by inflicting pain on 
some living creature under circumstances which involve little danger 
to yourself. Many so-called "senseless" acts of violence and vandal- 
ism could be explained, perhaps, along such lines. Again, however, 
the fact that it may be possible to find the causes of such behavior 
and prevent it, is not comfort to its victims. The most immediate 
problem is not the treatment of such sick personalities, but to pro- 
tect ourselves from them. 

The Neoromanticist may argue that reason is powerless in the 
presence of the inhuman because one cannot reason WITH fanatics 
and brutalitarians. Of course you cannot, As Thomas Paine observed, 
to offer reasons to a bigot is like offering medicine to a dead man. 
Persons in these categories are usually far beyond the reach of any 
rational appeal. This does not mean, however, that the PROBLEM 
of moral deformity is not open to a rational approach, Indeed, what 
other approach could there be? 
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A third source of human evil is MORAL IRRESPONSIBILITY. By 
this I mean the delegation of our moral decisions to someone else, In 
my opinion this is the greatest single cause of evil in human life. I 
say this in full awareness that powerful maniacs like Hitler and Stalin 
find willing and active accomplices among numerous deformed person- 
alities, but I am also convinced that the holocausts could not occur 
without the acquiescence of that much larger number of people who 
comprise what Richard Nixon called the "silent majority." It is these 
silent ones, these dumb ones, who are dumb in more ways than one, 
who do not perpetrate the evil, but who permit it. I will argue fur- 
ther that what makes people morally irresponsible is an insufficiency 
of wisdom, or virtue, If we fail to exercise our intelligence in areas 
where we should, it is because we fail to perceive the importance of 
doing so, and this is a cognitive defect, 

There is one other problem--another sort of problem--for the 
virtue-wisdom identity thesis which I shall discuss briefly, and that 
ishow toaccount for the fact that aperson's virtue will often appear 
to exceed his or her wisdom, that people often act more wisely than 
they know, so to speak. I will agree with Plato again in suggesting 
that good behavior is often the result more of training than of en- 
lightened and deliberate choice; that is, felicitous behavior patterns 
may be developed by reinforcement and inertially maintained. That 
a civilization is able to survive at all is nodoubt largely due to fortu- 
nate accidents of social evolution, a kind of natural selection that 
operates at the cultural level. If Iam to be consistent in my use of 
words, then I must withhold the name of virtue from behavior that 
is more the result of inculcation than of enlightened choice, This is 
not to say, of course, that such behavior is not desirable, or good, 
or felicitous. 

There is, I think, a strong probability that the virtue-wisdom 
identity thesis is one that logically necessitates an elitist social 
theory. Iam not yet certain about this; it is a troubling question 
which I continue to ponder, My position is essentially pragmatic: 
Ibelieve that we need wisdom, or virtue, in order to survive, Whether 
or not human civilization will survive is something I cannot say any 
more than could Plato, The only thing Ican say about our future with 
any assurance is that it is precarious, and Plato would agree with 
that also, 

Thomas S, Vernon 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH AS FORMS OF INQUIRY 


The proper relationship between teaching and research is an issue 
of long standing. Faculty feelings about it can run high and polari- 
zation easily occur. Then acrimony may set in, with each side re- 
garding the other as surely obdurate and perhaps also slightly im- 
moral, Sometimes appeals to the welfare of the student are heard, 
At other times emphasis is placed on the concept of faculty profes- 
sionalism. Teachers argue that emphasis upon research inevitably 
relegates to second place faculty attention to student learning. Re- 
searchers respond that teaching in the absence of research encourages 
the transmission of second-hand, rather than fresh and vigorous, 
scholarship. 

Thus aroused, the flow of the debate changes with the institution. 
In the large universities those emphasizing teaching over research 
tend to be the embattled party. In the smaller colleges individuals 
stressing the importance of research are frequently on the defensive, 
Since the outcome relates to institutional policy about tenure and 
promotion, the debate usually attracts more than casual interest, 

Most of us would probably want to take a middle position, Adequate 


teaching seems to require some form of ongoing research, and re- 
search is incomplete without being shared with others in ways not 
unlike teaching. This, at least, is my position. Rather than just 
asserting it, however, I want to provide a sketch of theory support- 
ing its adequacy. I propose that we consider both teaching and re- 
search as specialized forms of inquiry and that we understand them 
in terms of the logically prior context which this concept defines. 


I 


Whatever else higher education is understood to involve, it cer- 
tainly turns around inquiry. There is simply no intellectual life in 
its absence, And inall the variety it takes inquiry seems consistently 
to involve both curiosity and discipline. Inquiry originates in curiosity 
and questioning and it is channeled by discipline and order, The in- 
quiry may be about past events and the various ways in which these 
have shaped our lives. It may have as its object the relationship of 
one theory about space or society to another such theory. Or it may 
be fueled by curiosity about the self-understanding present in some 
work of human expression, Invariably, however, inquiry is activity 
originating with a question and marked by the disciplined use of facts, 
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ideas, or other materials to bear upon the answer. 

These materials function as instruments in achievement of the 
desired end. That is, they function subsidiarily. 1 They may be ac- 
quired only laboriously--as in introductory courses inscience or lan- 
guage--but their function is ultimately to be used in some larger 
context. In both teaching and research, for instance, the simple 
provision or assemblage of bits of information (facts, data, theories, 
etc.) is radically incomplete without some suggestion as to a focus. 
And it is in this focal meaning or application that their importance 
finally rests. Inquiry is thus hierarchical--having as its objective at 
one point the clear or focal achievement of notions or skills which 
will later be used subsidiarily. This seems to hold regardless of the 
interests driving the inquiry--whether they be liberal or utilitarian. 

As the notion of the hierarchical suggests, inquiry is by nature 
both historical and social, It is historical because any inquiry always 
builds upon what is already known, Just as there is no complete his- 
tory, so there is no wholly explicit knowledge--it always presupposes 
and utilizes materials not directly in question. Inquiry is also neces- 
sarily social because these subsidiary components are communal 
achievements and are bequeathed to us as parts of the encompassing 
social and intellectual environment. Finally, inquiry in any systematic 
sense presupposes authorities--those who have some familiarity with 
the subsidiary and some feel for the rewarding, as opposed to the 
fruitless, questions, 


Clearly, research is akind of inquiry, special in that it aims either 
at greater focal clarity in the understanding of subsidiary materials 
or at using these materials to illuminate in novel fashion some further 
issue, Likewise, teaching also is a form of inquiry, special in that 
it requires the ability tocreate an appropriate ambience whereby the 
necessary curiosity in others is elicited and reinforced. Of course, 
research is frequently conducted in more individualistic fashion than 
is teaching. But numbers do not convey the distinction, for some of 
the best teaching is done on a tutorial basis and some research is 
conducted only on a group basis. 

In fact, teaching and research seem different only in degree, 
Neither can occur in the absence of aquestion and adisciplined search 
for the means of answering it. Both require the ability to identify 
the important questions and to suggest the fruitful means of answer- 
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ing them. Good teaching cannot be sustained in the absence of the 
same sort of genuine curiosity that drives the researcher, any more 
than good research can be conducted without regard for where others 
in the field of inquiry are. And in both types of inquiry the separa- 
tion of curiosity and authority is disastrous. 

A traditional distinction between teaching and research is that the 
one inquiry communicates the results of the other. And surely this 
is an important distinction, The burden of this paper, however, is 
that these forms of inquiry are not really so neatly separable. 
Rather, each form is impoverished if divorced from some partici- 
pation in the other, 

Research, for instance, is in large part a private form of inquiry, 
drawing on public knowledge, but it is incomplete apart from some 
moment of publicity in which it is shared with others. The most 
prominent form of this sharing, of course, is publishing. Here the 
explicit intention is to communicate to one's peers the results of 
research and reflection. The point is to invite review and comment. 
And the effect may be to discredit or modify, as well as confirm, 
the material presented. But publication, while aprominent and easily 
identifiable form of sharing, is an adequate mode only if it is cast 
so as to elicit understanding. It must, that is, evidence the same 
concern that guides the teacher, 

On the other hand, unless there is ongoing private inquiry by the 
teacher, the instructional inquiry he conducts is destined to atrophy 
and its excitement to evaporate. Yellowed lecture notes are the 
traditional sign of this and student boredom the result. For the 
ability of the instructor to elicit understanding is weakened unless 
recharged and vitalized by personal inquiry. This is obvious in terms 
of course content, but is equally true in terms of the example the 
instructor is setting for his students, Since the instructor properly 
expects his students to provide some public evidence of their achieve- 
ments and competencies, it is only appropriate that he also provide 
an ongoing example of what such sharing of growth means, Other- 
wise, the credibility of his credentials becomes suspect. 

Of course his research need not take the form of publication, There 
are other forms. But it does need a public moment that classroom 
teaching as such rarely provides, Research shared with peers requires 
a self-discipline and demands aclarity of expression otherwise easily 
avoided, In addition, it is exposed to critical comment by a more in- 
formed audience, The Achilles' heel of those who argue for teaching 
in opposition to research is the frequent absence of precisely this 
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element of accountability. The students provide the only challenge 
and public control, and that is all too often both indirect and inade- 
quate, 

It makes sense, then, to regard both teaching and research as 
forms of inquiry. As such they are different, but in matters of 
degree rather than of kind. To play them off against each other is 
to obscure the ways in which they are similar as well as the ways in 
which they require elements of each other. It lias been clear fora 
long time that faculty members have different talents and strengths 
--different personal skills and degrees of originality. Some are out- 
standing teachers while others are equally outstanding researchers. 
Frequently the institutions in which they serve impose different 
kinds of obligations and present different kinds of opportunities, All 
faculty are engaged in inquiry, however, and so all have responsibili- 
ties to both moments of this process, unequal though these respon- 
sibilities may be. 


11 owe the notion of the subsidiary to Michael Polanyi. See his 
THE TACIT DIMENSION (Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, 1967). 
I have not used his term 'tacit,' however, for that suggests an ele- 
ment of logical unspecifiability that only sometimes characterizes 
the features of inquiry in which we are interested, 


John B. Bennett 

American Council on Education 
Cooperative Personnel Exchange 
Washington, D.C. 


Editor's Note: 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors, 
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THE MIND-BODY PROBLEM RECONSIDERED: 
A REPLY TO DAVIS 


Eric Russert Kraemer 


What is the nature of the relation between the mental phenomena 
that we humans experience and the physical or bodily characteristics 
that we humans have? This is the philosopher's mind-body problem, 
One traditional way to answer to this problem is to embrace Dualism, 
the view that persons are a composite of a physical entity (the body) 
and a separate, non-physical entity (the soul or mind), Ina recent 
article in this journal William H. Davis defends this traditional view 
against some criticisms of it made by Richard Taylor.! Davis makes 
several remarks which, I think, merit response. In what follows I 
shall attempt to reply to Davis' discussion of Taylor, 

Let me first make clear what the major alternative to dualism is, 
This is Taylor's view, Materialism, the view that what is mental 
about a person (his beliefs, desires, emotions, sensations, after- 
images, etc.) is just a part of his physical nature. Perhaps we could 
say that according to this view the mind is just a subset of the body. 
We should not be confused into thinking that the only alternative to 
Davis's dualism is to deny that men have minds, Davis does say: 

I would say that the philosopher who says men are bodies only is 
perfectly at a loss to explain mind; in fact, to say that men are 
bodies only, sounds as if it is a denial of the very existence of 
mind, (p. 181) 
What we must be clear on is that the opponent that Davis is really 
addressing holds that our mental life is just a physical phenomenon. 
Many materialists hold that what we call 'the mind' is to be identi- 
fied with the functioning brain and central nervous system. What 
they deny is not that there is any mind that humans have, but rather 
that we need to go outside of the body to find it. With this in mind 
let us now consider some of the claims and criticisms that Davis 
makes, 

Davis seems at times to hold that the view of dualism is not really 
a philosophical theory, something used by philosophers to explain 
their experiences of the world, but is rather something which is it- 
self experienced, He says: 


Professor Kraemer is in the Department of Philosophy at The 
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Dualism is not a theory which introduces problems; it is the 
name of a set of phenomena given to us by experience. (p. 180) 
Davis goes on to claim that we experience the difference between 
mental phenomena and physical phenomena: 
But surely men did not invent the difference between minds and 
bodies; they experienced the difference. (p. 181) 4 
Does Davis really mean to hold that we experience the truth of dual- 
ism? Consider the following analogy: We experience a difference in 
what our legs can do and what our eyes can do, but this does not 
prompt us to say that they are not both alike in being physical. We 
are not tempted to suppose that our eyes, unlike our legs, are made 
out of some sort of non-physical stuff. We just conclude that the 
physical composition and organization of these two structures differ. 

Let us grant that there does seem to be a difference between what 
is going on in us when, for example, we have an after-image and when 
a blood cell dies. What does this show? Clearly, we may conclude 
that what it is to experience an after-image is different from what 
happens in us when a blood cell dies, but does this show that both 
events are not both just physical events? We need to be careful not 
to make the fallacious move from (i)it seems that what is mental is 
different from some things that are physical to (ii) the mind is ex- 
perienced to be not a part of the body. For this appearance of dif- 
ference may be just the sort of ILLUSION that magicians create 
when, for instance, we only seem to see someone being sawed in half. : 

Further, it is somewhat misleading to say that dualism is "the 
name of a set of phenomena given by experiences," For dualism is 
just the view that these experienced phenomena are not physical. We 
do not experience them as non-physical; rather, the dualist's claim 
is that we should infer that these phenomena are non~physical. What 
is in dispute between the materialist and the dualist is whether this 
inference is correct, 

To claim that the "feel" of mental phenomena can not be had by 
very complex physical structures is arather weak philosophical ploy. 
The materialist will be unconvinced. And, the dualist will not have 
much of a response to the counter-assertion that the "feel" of mental 
phenomena is just acomplex physical property of one sort of complex 
physical mechanism, namely a person. It seems as though we have 
reached a dialectical impasse here, To help remove this impasse, 
what the dualist needs to do to advance his case is to appeal to cer- 
tain properties which we'might all agree that mental phenomena have 
and which physical phenomena lack. (Incorrigibility, lack of exten- 
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sion, and intentionality are some characteristics that have been sug- 
gested, 3) Only in this way can we hope to move past the conflict of 
intuitions between the materialist and the dualist. 

As I have said, Davis' main objection to Taylor's materialism is 
that we cannot attribute feelings to material objects. Davis does 
provide some argument for his claim: 

Taylor seems to think that it is as easy to attribute feelings to 
bodies as to souls. ... If that were true, we would find it easy 
to see how we might build a sentient machine. And even if it 
were true that we found it as easy to attribute feelings to ma- 
chines as to souls, that would still not necessarily be a good 
reason for abandoning the dualism which we find so natural. 
(p. 182) 
It is not clear why amaterialist should be troubled by these remarks. 
First of all, it is clear that we may hold that many different sorts 
of phenomena are purely physical in nature yet we do not easily see 
how to construct these phenomena (for example, genetics before the 
days of DNA, the creation of comets, black holes, etc.). Secondly, 
if we do find it easy to attribute feelings to machines, this is cer- 
tainly SOME reason for thinking that the characteristic of having 
feelings is not the sort of things which purely physical mechanisms 
necessarily lack. The materialist may admit that we would not have 
a strongly CONCLUSIVE reason thereby to accept materialism only 
if some consideration such as the following were established: (i) we 
were able to attribute only SOME sorts of feelings to machines but 
not others, or (ii) the creation of these machines seemed to require 
at some stage some sort of non-physical intervention (for example, 
some sort of parapsychological phenomenon), What Davis seems to 
confuse here is the distinction between something's being a good rea- 
son for holding a view and something's being a conclusive or undefeated 
reason for holding that view. One can admit that easy attribution of 
feelings to machines is SOME reason to accept materialism without 
thereby claiming that no further consideration could ever defeat this 
reason, Having done so, we may then consider whether there are any 
other facts which do override this reason, 

Let us now consider a further issue that Davis raises. Davis does 
consider Taylor's claim that dualism does not remove any problem 
faced by materialism. To this Davis replies: 

And saying that a man is both a body and a mind does remove a 
problem involved in saying that a man is a body alone, namely, 
the problem of how bodies,--material, physical lumps, nomatter 
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how arranged, can have feelings. (p. 181) 
Taylor's claim is certainly a strong one. Idonot wish to attempt 
its defense here. However, it is not clear that Davis has given a 
decisive refutation of this claim. For Davis, the question as to how 
a person can have feelings is of paramount importance. He seems to 
be saying that in order to account for how a person can have feelings 
we must postulate the existence of some entity in virtue of which a 
person can have feelings. Let us call this entity a 'feeling device,' 
On the surface it may seem as though we indeed have an informative 
solution at hand to the puzzle as to how a person can have feelings. 
We simply appeal tothe feeling-device that we claim that all persons 
who experience feelings have. _It is in virtue of this feeling device 
that we can have these feelings. 

But this is not all that a dualist must say. For a materialist may 
well admit that this sort of answer has to be given to account for 
feelings; but, the materialist will insist that this feeling-device 
which we who have feelings all have is just a complex material entity 
with some very complex material properties. Therefore, Davis' 
dualist must say more than just that it is 'the mind' which is to be 
identified with the feeling-device. He must go on to hold that this 
mind is not a material sort of thing, a kind of entity that we are all 
familiar with, but the mind is rather anon-material, spiritual entity. 

Now the materialist admittedly does have the problem of showing 
how mental properties are nothing more than complex material proper- 
ties, But, doesn't the dualist have a strictly analogous problem? 
For how can animmaterial mind have the sorts of sensations that we 
associate with flesh and blood people? We need, it seems, some sort 
of argument from the dualist to show how, by saying that the mind is 
non-material, he has really accounted for the feeling aspect of sen- 
sations. In sum, while it might look as though the dualist does have 
an answer to the question as to how people can feel, the question is 
just pushed back one more step to the question as to how an imma- 
terial mind can feel. The dualist, it seems, has no interesting way 
to answer this question. In this respect the dualist seems no better 
off than the materialist. For the materialist answers the question 
by saying that it is in virtue of a complicated, material feeling- de- 
vice, And the materialist at present has no interesting answer to 
the question as to how this material feeling-device is able to produce 
feelings. 

I would like to conclude this discussion by pointing out one area of 
agreement between Davis and myself, Davis says: 
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. . . the existence of matter is a great mystery itself; but the 

existence of mind andits relation to matter seems to be another 

mystery, not the same one. (p. 182) 
I agree with Davis that if dualism is true, and it may well be, then 
we must rest content with there being much more that is inexplicably 
mysterious about the world than if some version of materialism were 
correct, But, surely this should spur us to explore as carefully as 
we can all possible alternatives to dualism. For we should strive to 
dispell as much of the mystery of this world as we legitimately can, 
Dualism, therefore, is a position of last resort, And, from what 
Davis has presented, it is by no means clear that we should give up 
all hope in finding an adequate alternative to it. 4 
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PHILOSOPHY, CHILDREN AND LANGUAGE ARTS EDUCATION 


Paul A, Wagner and Terry LenBrink 


In the 1920's an Austrian philosopher and logician, Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein was teaching what today might be called language arts to ele- 
mentary age children at a school in rural Austria.! Although Witt- 
genstein was already recognized by his colleagues as a major philoso- 
pher and was offered positions at many European Universities, he 
chose instead to teach at the elementary school level, Wittgenstein 
was phenomenally successful in teaching children to be sensitive to 
the logical structure of their language.2 To advance their study in 
the language arts Wittgenstein prepared a "wordbook" to develop in 
children a sensitivity to the logical structure of their own vernacu- 
lar as well as of high German. As Professor Bartley remarks, 
In explaining his decision to publish his own wordbook, Wittgen- 
stein would produce examples of wordbooks then in general use 
and show, page by page, how poorly adapted they were for teach- 
ing either spelling or grammar. They were, for instance, lit- 
tered with foreign words that were not only unknown to the chil- 
dren but they might make a wordbook appear an awesome tool to 
handle . . . Wittgenstein's own wordbook is distinctive in that 
it consists entirely of words actually used by his own pupils in 
their essays and introduces words from the dialect as well as 
high German, Wittgenstein deliberately took the unorthodox atep 
of introducing dialect in order to teach grammatical usage... 
The point to be noted here is that Wittgenstein not only introduced 
the use of dialect, but that he did so to teach the children something 
about the nature and logical structure of language in general, rather 
than simply teaching the children the nuances and idiosyncracies asso- 
ciated with any particular dialect. As Wittgenstein himself re- 
marked, "Grammar doesnot tell us how language must be constructed 
in order to fulfill its purpose, in order to have such and such effect 
on human beings, It only "describes" and in no way explains the "use" 
of signs.4 In short, Wittgenstein immersed the children into a pro- 
cess that has since come to be known as "philosophical analysis." As 
Wittgenstein describes it, philosophical analysis is a process which 
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"may in no way interfere with the actual use of language... it 
leaves everything as it is. nS Nevertheless, philosophical analysis is 
aprocess that can make clearer the nature of language by illuminat- 
ing its structure, This can be a tremendously effective pedagogical 
technique as will now be argued, 

In recent years, beginning with the work of Matthew Lipman and 
the Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy for Children, atten- 
tion has once again been focused on the idea of teaching to children, 
the skills of philosophical analysis. § At a number of experimental 
programs throughout the United States and Europe, elementary school 
children are initiated into a process of reflection that takes as its 
subject both the formal and informal structure of language. Although 
the present day philosophy for childrens' programs deal with much 
more than the study of language, it will be the object of this paper 
to explain only one rationale for incorporating a philosophy for chil- 
drens' programs into a more general program of language arts. 

We have taken our lead from Professor Katz's statement that, the 
rules of agrammar must be formal in the sense that the information 
they convey and their correct application depend on the "form" of the 
symbols in the rules and in their "arrangement, " 

This requirement does not prevent the use of informal formula- 
tions of rules serving as first approximations to grammatical 
rules, but only insures that they do not serve as more than this, 
Accordingly, the informal rules that one encounters in high school 
and college classes on grammar can be thought of as guides to 
the construction of cormal grammatical rules but not as substi- 
tutes for such rules.7 

In developing a comprehensive program in the language arts, then, 
it is our conviction that something must be done to make children 
increasingly more sensitive tonot only what it is that we use language 
for, but what there is about the structure of language itself in vir- 
tue of which we are able to make so much use of it, We have at- 
tempted at the University of Missouri, Columbia, Laboratory School, 
to design a program for elementary school children that will make 
them both more sensitive to the structure of language, and conse- 
quently, more skillful at encoding and decoding linguistic messages. 

Tomonitor our progress in this regard we administered a pre-test 
and post-test, diagnostic of the children's sensitivity to syntactical 
structure. The test results were strongly suggestive that the study 
of philosophy can have a direct impact on children's sensitivity to 
the syntactical structure of their language. In contrast to their 
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pretest performance, some students doubled their scores. Other 
students missed only one or two questions suggesting that their ac- 
tual ability may as a result, be much greater than indicated by the 
initial testing. We are presently involved in more extensive testing, 
testing that will render more reliable and determinate data. In any 
event the present test results doseem to suggest that the effective- 
ness of the program can be demonstrated and that further research 
in this area is needed, Although further research may be needed to 
verify the effectiveness of philosophy for children programs as ad- 
juncts to training in the language arts, the rationale upon which jus- 
tification for such programs is founded is based on generally accepted 
research in the areas of psychology, linguistics and philosophy. It 
has been well established, for example, that skill in the use of lan- 
guage is highly correlated with intelligence and achievement. Boyd 
McCandless even goes so far as to suggest that ". . . anything af- 
fecting the use of words probably has an affect on intelligence as we 
now measure it."8 More recently, studies in children's learning have 
demonstrated that mediational processes play an important role in 
increasing the efficiency of learning.” In other words, it is impor- 
tant tonote that those mediational processes are language dependent. 
Inlight of these research findings, Stevenson, for example, suggests 
that unless children have extensive experience in labeling, describing, 
and summarizing their experiences by means of language it is likely 
that their learning inmany other situations will be impaired 10 Logic 
is perhaps the most important tool we have to help us use our langu- 
age to precisely label, describe and summarize our experiences. 

Although logical thinking is obviously an important adjunct to lan- 
guage, it is not dependent upon the surface structure of a particular 
language as Wharf's hypothesis?! suggests. For example Gluksberg 
and Danks review a very interesting group of studies which point quite 
clearly to theconclusion that a particular language (or dialect within 
a language) does not limit a person's intelligence or his ability to 
think logically. 12 Their conclusions suggest that logical thinking can 
be learned as an efficient learning tool and one that is effective as 
an adjunct even to "impoverished" dialects such as Black American 
English, It may be, in fact, that logical thinking can help an indi- 
vidual understand and use more effectively any native language or 
dialect. 

In noting the role of the study of formal logic as a vehicle by which 
to develop in individuals a fuller understanding of their language, psy- 
chologists Fodor, Bever and Garrett, explain that, ". . . as things 
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now stand, we can say that formal logic offers a theory of some as- 
pects of the logical force of sentences of kinds that presumably are 
found in all languages. 13° More recently Fodor, elaborating on this 
notion, has argued that "there is only one kind of theory that has 
ever been proposed for concept learning--indeed, there would seem 
to be only one kind of theory that is conceivable--and this theory 
(that concept formation proceeds by a process of actively generating 
and confirming hypotheses) is incoherent unless there is a language 
of thought.'"14 We suggest that this same notion can be expressed 
more strongly in the form of a claim that: (1) To the extent that 
individuals are brought to identify as well as appreciate the role and 
function of logic as a tool enabling them to understand the structure 
of linguistic expression, then toa relevant extent those same indi- 
viduals are more able to recognize the meaning of the thoughts re- 
flected in these same expressions, 

We see this claim as being not at all dissimilar to linguist Noam 
Chomsky's argument which concludes that, 

Alongside of the language faculty and interacting with it in the 
most intimate way is the faculty of mind that constructs what 
we might call "commonsense understanding," a system of be- 
liefs, expectations, and knowledge concerning the nature and be- 
havior of objects, their place in asystem of "natural kinds," the 
organization of these categories, and the properties that de- 
termine the categorization of objects and the analysis of events,15 
In other words, it is our contention that the ability to make skillful 
use of linguistic expression is essential to developing within an indi- 
vidual the more general cognitive skills necessary if one is tosuccess- 
fully cope with contemporary society. For example, thinking about 
how to greet a friend or an enemy is a cognitive activity and yet one 
whose solution is largely dependent upon an individual's linguistic 
competency. Similarly, weighing the merits of various political argu- 
ments is paradigmatic of an activity which is cognitive in nature and 
yet recognizing an appropriate solution may well be an event which is 
wholly dependent upon an individual's linguistic skills. 

A second, though related, claim needs be noted at this time. We 
believe that the scientific work of transformationalists and their 
attempts to identify man's ability to work with linguistic expression 
as a unique physiological attribute, while not conclusive, are, never- 
theless, convincing. Again as Chomsky has frequently claimed, "The 
neural basis for language is pretty much of a mystery, but there can 
be little doubt that specific neural structures and even gross organi- 
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zation. . . (e.g. lateralization) play a fundamental role. "16 Our 
second claim then is that: (2) The ability to use a language such as 
English for example, is predicated upon the human organism having a 
neurophysiological structure uniquely adapted to encoding and decoding 
the surface grammar of that same language. Consequently the fact 
that nearly all human beings participate in some linguistic community 
suggests that the members of the species homosapien possess the 
requisite neurophysiological characteristic, Further, noting the lack 
of evidence to the contrary, and appreciating the value of elegance 
in the construction of scientific theory, we are led to conclude, (2a) 
There is one neurophysiological structure common to all mankind, 
such that participation in any linguistic community may be taken as 
an indication that significant development of that neurophysiological 
structure has occurred, Combining (2) and (2a) then we have: 
(3) The ability to use each and every language of linguistic ex- 
pression, languages, that is, such as English, German, Latin and 
soon, is predicated upon the human organism having one single 
and specific neurophysiological structure, It is this single neuro- 
physiological structure that is common to all human beings that 
permits any one individual to encode and decode the surface 
grammar of any one particular language. 

Finally, one final claim must be identified before we proceed to 
argue that programs in philosophy for children are productive adjuncts 
to more comprehensive programs in the language arts. Even though 
there seems to be little doubt that the ability to participate in the 
various linguistic communities of mankind is innate to the peculiar 
neurophysiological make-up of the human animal, the operational use 
of language insuch communities seems to be largely dependent onthe 
specific learning experience of the individual members of the com- 
munity.!7 Hence our third claim is that, (4) Actual participation in 
any one linguistic community of humans is a function of one's expo- 
sure to specific learning experiences, 

Given then that: (1) understanding language is largely a matter of 
understanding its structure, (3) the ability to encode and decode lin- 
guistic messages is innate in man and (4) the successful participation 
in linguistic communities necessitates prior exposure to relevant 
learning experiences; we conclude that (5)any comprehensive program 
of language arts must include formal learning experiences in which 
students become aware of the logical structure of the language of a 
given linguistic community, These learning experiences are subsumed 
under the term philosophical analysis. Hence formal training in skills 
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of philosophical analysis seem to be requisite to an adequate curricu- 
lum designed to accomplish those goals ordinarily associated with 
the language arts. 

As noted above, it seems clear that certain forms of deliberation, 
namely those forms that are largely dependent upon the use of lin- 
guistic expression for their,resolution, are characterized by specific 
rule-governed procedures which involve man's general cognitive pro- 
cesses as well as his linguistic competency. In addition, we have 
argued, as has Michael Katz, that, "Some kinds of rational delibera- 
tion (particularly those necessitating certain minimal linguistic skills) 
to which we give the name 'thinking' involve a crucial element or skill 
or ability that can be improved through appropriate forms of formal 
instruction or structured educational experiences, "18 Thus the pur- 
pose of philosophy for children programs as it relates to develop- 
ment in general cognitive skills, as well as the language arts, is: 

to provide the students with a means for "attending to their own 
thoughts and to ways that their thoughts and reflections can 
function in their lives, This is approached through a discovery 
of rule-governed thinking, and by illustrations of a variety of 
non-formal types of thought." The logical rules are not simply 
stated for the children to learn; rather the classes provide op- 
portunities as well as illustrations of rules of formal and in- 
formal logic and techniques of investigation so that the students 
can come to identify such procedures as of their own making or 
the product of their own discoveries, 19 
The result then of the children's participation in such programs is 
that they, like professional philosophers, tend not only to analyze 
the structure of language but as a result of such analysis they be- 
come proficient in thinking in ways that illuminate the meaning of 
linguistic expression, 29 In other words, the children learn, in Pro- 
fessor Ryle's oft-cited remark, to determine the "logical geography" 
of specific concepts that occur inthe context of their everyday dis- 
course and private reflections. To claim that children learn, through 
philosophical analysis, to recognize the "logical geography" of spe- 
cific concepts is to note that the children learn skills that enable 
them "to reveal the logic of the propositions they are wielded, that 
is to say, to show with what other propositions they follow. The 
logical type or category towhich aconcept belongs is the set of ways 
in which it is logically legitimate to operate with it."21 In short, it 
seems clear that developing in children skills of philosophical analysis, 
that is, skills which make students more sensitive to the nature and 
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function of structure in determining the meaning of any given state- 
ment, will ensure that children achieve a greater competency in the 
language arts, 

In summary, there seems to be every reason to conclude that pro- 
grams in philosophy for children can strengthen considerably programs 
in the language arts typically in operation today. There is an exten- 
sive rationale as well as considerable evidence to be derived from re- 
lated areas of study, that one might refer to in articulating more 
fully a justification for initiating a program of philosophy for chil- 
dren in a particular school system. In any event, there is little 
doubt that programs in philosophy for children ought to be of con- 
siderable interest to researchers in language development, reading 
and learning theory in general, as well as practicing curriculum spe- 
cialists associated with individual school systems. 
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EDMUND BURKE: HIS ENDURING INFLUENCE 
ON POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Richard Glen Eaves 


Edmund Burke was an orator, political theorist, leader of his party, 
literary critic, historian, editor, and many lesser things. His views 
and influence have prompted some to label him as the greatest of 
modern conservatives. He was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1729. His 
father was an attorney and of the Anglican faith; his mother was a 
Roman Catholic, Burke was reared as an Anglican, but throughout 
his career he greatly sympathized with the plight of Irish Catholics 
in their failure to gain religious toleration. After graduating from 
Trinity College in Dublin, he was sent by his father to study law at 
Middle Temple in London. Preferring to study literature, however, 
he soon abandoned his law study. He later married Jane Nugent, 
daughter of a Catholic physician at Bath, in 1757, and theirs proved 
to be a happy marriage. 

During Burke's career in Parliament (1765-94), two of his most 
outstanding speeches were "American Taxation" in 1774 and "On Con- 
ciliation with America" in 1775, His most important writings are 
probably THOUGHT ON THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS 
(1770) and REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE (1790). 

Burke accepted the view that the British Constitution was a balance 
of Crown, Lords, and Commons. He held that the British balance of 
great vested interests was grounded on prescription. The approach 
of Burke was one of reverence for tradition, religion, and history. 
Old institutions were held to work well because they had the habit, 
custom, and respect of ages behind them. These institutions should 
be changed and improved only gradually and in accordance with a peo- 
ple's past history. The mark of a statesman was to effect gradual 
change in order to preserve. Burke was certainly not a status quo 
conservative, because while he respected history and experience he 
would not necessarily always be bound by them. He did not believe 
that all ancient political institutions should be preserved merely be- 
cause they were ancient. 1 

In regard to the British Constitution, however, Burke was especially 
opposed to radical change. He held that it involved a long historical 
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development and more people were involved than simply those living 
at any one time. Kirk quotes Burke's statement that government is 
"a partnership not only between those who are living, but between 
those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be 
born,"“ Walter Lippmann had condemned Jeremy Bentham's view that 
government needs only toplease those living now, and has agreed with 
Burke that government is a partnership of the dead, living, and the 
unborn, 3 

Burke's view of virtual representation was that all the people of 
England were represented in Parliament by each legislator, that 
representation didnot need to be based on population, and that a par- 
ticular district did not necessarily require a local representative in 
Parliament. Therefore, his position was that reapportionment of 
the Commons was unnecessary. Canavan pointed out that while this 
view justified allowing the English rotten borough system to continue, 
Burke did make exceptions in the case of Ireland, which was said to 
need representatives to promote their interests, and in the case of 
the American colonists, who were said to be too far away to be con- 
sidered a part of the national community of Great Britain. Burke's 
defense of the rotten boroughs, according to Canavan, stemmed 
largely from his fear that parliamentary reform would threaten aris- 
tocratic dominance of English political life. His emphasis was toward 
getting the right sort of men into office instead of changing the 
constitutional forms or representative system. 4 

Another important view of Burke was that of free trade. Adam 
Smith asserted on one occasion that Burke was the only man he ever 
met who fully agreed with him on economic subjects. Apparently 
their ideas on laissez-faire in regard to trade were the same. 

Carl B. Cone, a contemporary biographer of Burke, has commented 
on Burke's strong belief in political parties, He wrote that none in 
his generation understood better than Burke how important it was for 
people of similar opinions to work together if they were to make their 
views effective. Cone held that Burke believed man reached his high- 
est potentialities within groups. He says Burke did not forsake the 
rest of mankind, however, in associating himself with a political 
party. 6 

Burke believed that political rule should be administered by a natural 
aristocracy. Parkin stated that Burke advocated the predominance 
of the "long-standing propertied aristocratic classes," According to 
Parkin, Burke saw the natural aristocracy as the power structure 
necessary to provide steadiness and social continuity which come from 
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traditional position and status. Russell Kirk, a contemporary intel- 
lectual conservative, cites Burke's belief in a natural aristocracy as 
the best repository of political power, agreeing with Burke that the 
rise to power and distinction should not be made too easy and that 
leadership ought to be the reward of labor and successful experience 
instead of any unquestionable right of every aspirant.’ Kirk says, 
"Burke maintains that a proper majority can be drawn only from a 
body qualified by tradition, station, education, property, and moral 
nature to exercise the political functions." This natural aristocracy 
of education, moral, enlightened people were, according to Kirk, 
Burke's plan for leading the weaker and less-informed people.8 In 
Cone's estimation, Burke did believe that this aristocratic govern- 
ment should serve the interests of the greatest number of people. 
Burke believed this minority should be a public-spirited minority 
which the rest of the country was generally willing to follow. ? 

Several contemporary writers have commented upon Burke as a 
reformer, illustrating that this great conservative was certainlynot 
opposed to all change, Despite Burke's reluctance to effect consti- 
tutional change, Canavan wrote that Burke recognized change as the 
law of society and the means of its conservation,10 Kirk also stressed 
that Burke held change to be inevitable and that he did not oppose it 
as such, Burke supported reform, according to Kirk, which was 
"achieved by patching and reinforcing the fabric of British society... 
but not the alleged reform of a brand-new suit of clothes, breaking 
the continuity of political development." Kirk charged that writers 
on politics who imply that Burke andhis school opposed change per se 
are in serious error,!1 Burke spoke in Parliament for toleration of 
Catholics and relief of insolvent debtors.!2 Barker also wrote favor- 
ably of Burke's views on toleration for both Catholics and Protestant 
nonconformists, stating that he vigorously supported the bills of 
1778 togrant toleration to Catholics in both England and Ireland. The 
fact that these bills passed was due in no small part to Burke's ef- 
forts, In favoring these bills Burke went against the views of his 
constituents, the Bristol Protestants. Barker has especially lauded 
Burke's compassionate laboring "on behalf of negroes, on behalf of 
debtors, on behalf of the misguided fanatics of the Gordon Riots, on 
behalf of the wretched victims of English criminal law; in a word, for 
the relief of any sufferings that a quick eye could detect or a warm 
heart could feel, "13 

Walter Lippmann liked Burke's view of the legislator being free, 
once elected, to exercise his own judgment, instead of having to rely 
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on a public opinion poll in his voting. Lippmann lamented the fact 
that in America the odds favor the candidate who promises to be the 
agent and errand boy of the voting blocs, It is Lippmann's position 
that a statesman should take the long view in public affairs and rise 
above the contending parties and local interests, and he praised this 
aspect of Burke's political thought. 14 

Edmund Burke is said by Kirk to have been the "greatest native of 
Ireland."15_ This is understandable since Burke took a lead for the 
Irish Catholics against religious intolerance and economic restric- 
tions, For a brief time, he even favored the idea of Britain's grant- 
ing independence to Ireland and then linking the two countries by 
treaty. Instead of pursuing this plan, however, Burke came to oppose 
home rule for Ireland and decided to stress reform by Parliament, 
which should be supreme over all parts of the empire, 16 Burke's 
Bristol constituents were unhappy over his efforts to aid Catholics, 
and the Bristol merchants were especially displeased with his part in 
gaining trade concessions for Ireland.!7 Burke's Irish policy was 
largely responsible for his Bristol constituents refusing to return 
him to Parliament in 1780, 18 

The British champion for Indian victims of colonialism, according 
to Lucas, was none other than Edmund Burke.19 Throughout Burke's 
career in Parliament, he gave more attention to problems of India 
than to any other one question of state, with the possible exception 
of Ireland. Burke's opposition to despotic rule over Indian natives 
stemmed from his concern over whether or not millions of people 
were to be miserable. His view was that the natural rights of the 
Indians were sacred, and his attack on the East India Company and 
Warren Hastings, Governor-General of Bengal, was based on his feel- 
ings that the Indians should be governed according to their own prin- 
ciples and customs rather than those of the British, Cone points out 
that Burke remained for a time convinced of the East India Company's 
ability to handle its enlarged responsibilities in the East, but in the 
end he admitted the need of enlarging the authority of the British 
government over administration of India.20 Burke's policy toward 
India had some significant long-run results, according to Lucas and 
Niebuhr. Lucas says the vital accomplishment in the long run was to 
arouse public condemnation of what came to be called "colonialism, " 
and Niebuhr stated that critics such as Burke on British operations 
in India did much to raise the tone of imperial rule, 21 

Almost immediately after being provided with a seat in Parliament 
from Wendover in1776, Edmund Burke made a Parliamentary reputa- 
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tion by speeches favoring the American Colonies' position against the 
Stamp Act, Cone stated that Burke emphasized expediency in reason- 
ing that it was not a question of whether Parliament had the consti- 
tutional right to tax the Colonies but whether it should. Burke strongly 
condemned political metaphysicians whom he blamed for raising in- 
cendiary questions in regard to the Colonies, He underestimated the 
colonists' emphasis on abstract rights, however, when he repudiated 
their argument about constitutional rights and their demands to be 
represented in Parliament, 22 

Lucas stated that Burke's speeches of 1774-75, entitled "On Ameri- 
can Taxation" and "On Conciliation with America" possibly represented 
the wisest of all his utterances. His desire that Britain allow the 
Americans to tax themselves was prompted, in Cone's opinion, by his 
firm conviction that government was a matter of compromise. As 
late as 1776 Burke supported two motions for conciliation with Ameri- 
ca and in 1778 denounced the British use of American Indians against 
the Colonies, 23 

Burke explained the strong spirit of the American colonists by 
pointing out that they were after all of English descent and this made 
it only natural that they should love freedom just as the English them- 
selves, He also maintained that the vast distance between Britain 
and the American Colonies weakened the British authority over them. 
Burke asserted that the Americans' emphasis on legal study and their 
economic maturity stimulated their independent spirit. He added 
that most Americans were Protestants and that Protestants were 
known for their dissent against established churches, Therefore, 
Burke believed that Protestantism was one more reason for the 
colonists' strong free spirit, Burke stated that this spirit of liberty 
was most "high and haughty" in the South among slaveowners, who 
took a most adamant position toward their own liberty because their 
freedom carried rank and privilege. Burke was quoted as saying "the 
haughtiness of domination combines with the spirit of freedom, for- 
tifies it, and renders it invincible. "24 

Russell Kirk wrote that Burke believed Americans possessed "both 
the rights of Englishmen and the rights which they had acquired in 
the history of their colonial experiences." Burke never favored revo- 
lution, however. Robert A, Smith referred to this anti-revolution 
consistency in Burke's political thought. Burke did fail to under- 
stand, however, that nothing would really satisfy the American colo- 
nists but eventual independence. 2° In his attitude toward America, 
Burke advocated a more humane and enlightened colonial policy, but 
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he did not urge an end to colonialism and dissolution of the British 
Empire. 

Burke opposed the strong assertion of abstract rights such as the 
"rights of man" upheld in the French Revolution. His opposition to 
the "rights of man"'theory was that its supporters assumed a direct, 
correspondence between natural and civil rights. Barker lists the 
fear of church decline and aristocratic bias as two reasons for Burke's 
opposing the Revolution in France. It was Kirk's view that Burke 
feared the Jacobin's desire for power as the most devouring and un- 
controllable of passions.”° Burke saw the French Revolution "not as 
the dawning Heaven," but as civil and religious war, and the Jacobins, 
like the Communists today, were to be feared for their intense 
energy, according to Lucas. Kirk reminds us that Burke held in high 
veneration the wisdom of our ancestors; he felt that necessary change 
should be reconciled with the best in the old order. In our own cen- 
tury, President Woodrow Wilson stated that Burke was correct in 
warning England against the French Revolution, 27 

In his REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, Burke 
stated that agovernment must be oppressive for a long period before 
rebellion or vast change is justified;2® however, Lucas feels Burke 
failed to distinguish enough between England's healthy tradition and 
"the impotence, in France, of one too long allowed to rot."29 In 
Sabine's opinion, events in France unbalanced Burke's judgment and 
caused him to produce irresponsible writings. The reaction Burke led 
against the French Revolution did put the prevailing social philosophy 
on the defensive, however, and therefore emphasized stability,39 

Reinhold Niebuhr has stated that Burke's REFLECTIONS ON THE 
REVOLUTION IN FRANCE may not have done justice to the difference 
between England's and France's political orders. In England modern 
ideas were gradually added to ancient institutions; in France the 
system had degenerated into such oppression that it was overthrown 
by new forces so obsessed with their own oppression that they ignored 
the wisdom expressed in the historical process, Burke did, however, 
give an impressive account of the way that historical growth could 
adjust the new to the old. 31 

In his book, THE CONSERVATIVE MIND, Kirk stated that Burke's 
conservative philosophy refuted three separate radical schools: the 
rationalism and irreligious stress of the philosophes; the romantic 
sentimentalism of Rousseau (Burke had far less confidence in the 
masses and "general will" than Rousseau); and the utilitarianism of 
Jeremy Bentham (Burke did not believe "the greatest happiness for 
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the greatest number" philosophy would protect individual rights), 
Kirk believes that Burke's restraining influence upon politics has 
been powerful. He gives Burke some credit for the fact that real 
Jacobinism has never come to Britain or the United States, Burke's 
reverence for the wisdom of our ancestors, according to Kirk, is 
the first principle of consistent conservative thought. 32 

Burke's reverence for the old and settled order is criticized by 
Sibley, who says that it could apply today to the settled order of 
Soviet Communism, Sibley thinks our present day needs "the break 
of anew and viable radicalism," not "the stone of ancestor-worship, " 
which he says Burke has bequeathed.33 It is Niebuhr's view that 
America has developed a pragmatic approach to political and economic 
questions which would do credit to Edmund Burke, an exponent of the 
wisdom to be found in historical experience rather than the abstract 
rationalism of the Revolution in France, 34 

Since 1915, when Paul Elmer Moore's book ARISTOCRACY AND 
JUSTICE was published, Kirk says there has been a revival of Burke's 
influence, In the United States during the 1950's, Kirk claimed the 
topic of the most debated intellectual movement was Burke's ideas. 
The revival of interest in Burke's writings is perilous for the radi- 
cal, according to Kirk, because Burke's books, once read, have a 
"damnable way of unsettling radical orthodoxies," Professor Stanlis' 
book, EDMUND BURKE AND THE NATURAL LAV, is cited by Kirk as 
pointing out that study of Burke might help check totalitarian theories 
of arbitrary power and substitute government by consent. Kirk says 
that in universities and colleges on either side of the Atlantic, from 
Vienna to San Francisco, promising young professors and student 
groups are discussing Burke. Dr. Stanlis himself, a rising young 
scholar, is given as an illustration of this group. 39 

The political thought of Edmund Burke continues to inspire political 
writers, While Russell Kirk especially respects Burke because of his 
gradualistic view of reform, high regard for ancient institutions, and 
reverence for the historical process of development, Walter Lipp- 
mann selects the free legislator doctrine and the view that govern- 
ment is a partnership between the dead, living and unborn as the part 
of Burke's thought which appeals to him. In Cone's opinion, Burke's 
exalted ideas about the importance of political parties implies that 
he believed man reaches his highest potentialities in groups. Recent 
writers generally agree that Burke was a progressive conservative 
instead of simply for the status quo. Canavan, Kirk, and Barker are 
among those who readily point out this fact. His concern for reli- 
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gious toleration, relief for debtors, reform of the English criminal 
law, and condemnation of harsh rule in India are sufficient to estab- 
lish him as a significant reformer. 

Although Burke commented upon and seemed to hold some concep- 
tion of natural law and natural rights, his bent was to scorn such 
abstract theories in favor of more practical ideas based on experi- 
ence, Canavan stated, however, that Burke was concerned about the 
natural rights of the people of India, Both Kirk and Smith have con- 
cluded that Burke was consistent in his opposition to revolution, and 
no recent writings were found to challenge their conclusion. 

Burke draws criticism today from some writers such as Canavan 
for his excessive fear of changing the British Constitution and his 
defense of the English rotten borough system on the basis of virtual 
representation. Barker is very critical of the idea of the free legis- 
lator, charging Burke with possessing too much aristocratic aloof- 
ness, Sabine asserted that the events in France actually unbalanced 
Burke's judgment, but none of the other recent writings investigated 
gave this view. Both Lucas and Niebuhr believe Burke's concern about 
harsh colonial government in India contributed to the growth of anti- 
colonialism and improved treatment for overseas colonies. 

Niebuhr and Kirk both believe that Burke's analysis of the French 
Revolution has generally contributed to a higher regard for historical 
development than perhaps otherwise would have been the case, Lucas 
maintains that Burke's powerful attack on the French Revolution 
definitely contributed toward the decline of the French revolutionary 
philosophy and toward stability, 

Russell Kirk appears to be the most important vigorous exponent 
of Burkean conservatism today. Kirk was especially encouraged in 
the 1950's by what he believed to be a vast upsurge in the regard for 
and study of Burke's writings. With writers such as Kirk, Lippmann, 
and Niebuhr drawing on parts of Burke's thought, it does seem that 
Kirk makes a valid point when he asserts that the ideas of Burke are 
still very much alive, 
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A CRITIQUE OF SOME GROUNDS AND METHODS WHICH ARE USED 
TO LEGITIMIZE THE PRACTICE OF ATTRIBUTING 
EFFECTIVENESS TO NON-HUMAN AGENTS 


N. V. Costantino 


This paper aims to highlight some seemingly counter-productive 
uses of the term "effective" and its derivative, "effectiveness, " in 
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research and discourse on teaching and learning. Your attention is 
invited to aclass of cases which exemplify the practice of attributing 
effectiveness to non-human agents, A critical analysis of some of 
these cases provides grounds for questioning the desirability of 
legitimizing this practice, 

There is a group of scholars and educators whose guiding metaphor 
is the machine. They direct their efforts toward restricting the 
office or position of teacher to that of a functionary or impersonal 
channel between scholars and students because they believe that all 
teachers constitute a potential source of intellectual pollution. As 
a result, they chose to delegate to teachers mostly house-keeping 
responsibilities such as carrying out routines, invoking and enforcing 
rules, filling out forms, running movie machines and slide projectors, 
assigning and checking work in textbooks and workbooks, giving and 
grading tests, and the like. The rest of the driving they reserve for 
themselves. 

Advocates of this approach to teaching, one might call them "Ef- 
fectivists, '' seem to act on the belief that much of the pain, grief, 
and conflict in the world stems from the fact that a significant 
amount of validated knowledge is contaminated by error of the human 
agents involved in the process of transmitting it from the scholars 
to the students, Some Effectivists try to reduce this contamination 
by inventing and pushing what they conceive to be teacher-proof cur- 
riculums, programs, methods, techniques and textbooks. The more 
daring and enterprising Effectivists are engaged in attempts to de- 
vise and substitute objective, error-free and ultra-rational, non- 
human agents for human and, therefore, potentially subjective teach- 
ers who seem to be disinclined toward or incapable of achieving a 
desirable degree of skill, objectivity, accuracy and rationality. 

Until recently, most Effectivists restricted their propositions to 
the kinds of things which were useful in efforts to accomplish teach- 
ing and learning tasks. As such, they were perceived with a benign 
tolerance, But with the seeming proliferation of error, pain and 
conflict in the educational world, several new classes of experts and 
entrepreneurs have also adopted the outlook and methods of the Ef- 
fectivists. Prominent among these are some experts in Administra- 
tion, Counseling and Curriculum Development who identify them- 
selves with the Humanism of the Seventies. 

Having appointed themselves prime movers and having their pack- 
age of innovations marked "Handle With Care" receive routine hand- 
ling, some have decided that the office or position of teacher can 
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and must be assumed by non-human movers or agents in the form of 
effective programs, effective methods, effective questions, effec- 
tive policies, effective reports, effective report forms, effective 
sequences, "ad infinitum." Occasionally, they go beyond the modest 
claims of the founders of Effectivism by saying that their creations 
are more than useful because they are as effective and, in some 
cases, more effective than human teachers, 

Comprehending the transition of "some things" like books, pro- 
grams, methods, techniques, from the state of useful, inert, dumb 
objects to "someones" that can be labeled "effective teacher" poses 
a problem. One way of rationally accounting for this remarkable 
process of transformation is set forth below. 

The process can be highlighted at several points. Most occur where 
an internal, abstract, "something" becomes external, concrete and 
real, or, vice versa, an external, real, live "someone" becomes an 
internal, abstract "something." 

Dlustrative of the first case, one finds expressions of doubt about 
the degree of effectiveness of schools and teachers, "Effectiveness" 
is rarely, if ever, defined. This state of affairs is reflected in the 
statement: "Hard questions about the effectiveness of our schools 
and teachers have neither been asked nor answered," For critical 
purposes, "effectiveness" is defined here as "embodying that aspect 
or quality of achieving a desired effect or result." Note that this 
definition includes the normative term "desired" and, when used in 
discussions about public education, entails a social or normative 
rather than an expert judgment, 

Next, a "constructed type" or concept is created in the conceptual 
realm of an Effectivist. This concept symbolically represents an 
objective, error-free, ultra-rational, but universal, fictitious en- 
tity which has been personified by the arbitrary label "the effective 
teacher." The definition of the term "effective teacher, "is rarely, 
if ever, stated.” An example of personification by simile is "The 
machine can be programmed as an effective teacher far beyond the 
limits of its human counterpart." Personification by arbitrary at- 
tribution of human capacities is exemplified in the case of "This 
group was taught by programmed instruction," Assumption of a uni- 
versal agent is illustrated by the case "What are the specialized skills 
and attributes of 'the' effective teacher?" 

Third, the prime mover makes an extensional bargain with other 
interested persons to limit themselves to descriptive and analytical 
statements about the conceptional realm, "effective teacher." They 
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say, for example, "The effective teacher seeks to be as objective as 
possible in assessing his/her effectiveness in a teaching situation, " 

Fourth, this bargain is knowingly or unknowingly broken and the 
fictitious person or "the effective teacher" of the conceptual realm 
is reified i.e., smuggled into the physical world and made real by 
attaching the label "effective teacher" to a particular person, This 
step across the threshold which divides conceptual realm from the 
natural world is exemplified by the statement: "Mr. X, an effective 
teacher who had demonstrated his ability to solve many ccmplex 
teaching problems, taught one group of students," 

Fifth, Mr. X who embodies the fictitious person labeled "effec- 
tive teacher" is then delegated the responsibility of teaching a set 
of items of information to a group of students whose achievements 
are measured prior to and after exposure to the human agent's in- 
struction, In many, if not most cases, the Effectivist has dictated 
both the criterion measures and the protocol questions which are 
used to measure achievement, 

Sixth, the obtained measures are quantified, treated statistically 
and synthesized into statistical or scientific images of teacher and 
student achievement. With this procedure, the offices of both the 
human teaching agent and his students are arbitrarily separated from 
each person. Subsequently, the personal or subjective aspects of 
the human teaching agent and students are discarded under the as- 
sumption that personal differences factor out. 

This process of depersonalizing the human agent and his students 
results in the reduction of the semantic space between the connota- 
tions of "human" and/or "non-human" agent. Only the offices or 
objective, impersonal and functionary qualities, aspects and func- 
tions of the persons involved are highlighted, 

The remaining semantic space between the human and non-human 
is further reduced by personifying anon-human entity like aprogram, 
method, technique or textbook by simile or by descriptive state- 
ments attributing to it qualities, functions, and aspects connoting 
humaness, Specific cases of attribution include, for example, "Pro- 
grams provide opportunities...,"" "Method using delayed feedback...," 
"Technique for building...,'" "Programmed texts consistently pro- 
duced,..,'' and the like. Thus, by attributing similar qualities, as- 
pects or functions to both human andnon-human agents and by making 
the non-human agent the subject and the human agent the object, 
connotations of the attributes attached to both the human and the 
non-human agents acquire closer affinity in semantic space. This 
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affinity, in turn, seemingly legitimizes the final personification of 
a non-human entity by labeling it "teacher," 

Thus, the office of teacher is (a) conceptualized, (b) universalized, 
(c) described, (d) analyzed, (e) personified, (£) attached to a ficiti- 
tious person, and (g) reified by embodying it in a live teacher. It is 
then separated from the live teacher, attributed to a non-human 
agent and, through a series of personifications or arbitrary attach- 
ment of anthropomorphic labels, transformed into a "someone" which 
it seems legitimate to call an "effective teacher," 

The difference between a non-human and a human teaching agent is 
a difference that makes quantitative and qualitative differences, In 
the first place, it may be more economical in many cases to purchase 
and maintain a non-human agent than to hire and maintain a human 
agent while the inanimate entity is merely consumed. More impor- 
tant for the Effectivist, however, much is gained by substituting a 
seemingly objective, supra-rational non-human agent that is imper- 
sonal as an elevator door for the person of the human agent with his 
subjective propensities and tendencies to contaminate the pool of 
validated knowledge. Finally, scientific management makes it man- 
datory. 

At the risk of killing off the persons of the human agent, i.e., 
students and teachers, by over-emphasis of the personal and subjec- 
tive, some explicit and implicit assumptions which appear to legiti- 
mize the attribution of the quality of effectiveness to non-human 
agents or agencies will be examined below, 

First, while one may attribute some ills of society to the subjec- 
tivity of teachers who seem to propagate error, the assumption that 
it is the case in aspecific case has not been validated as demonstra- 
bly or even probably true. The proposition appears to be self-evident 
and vibrant in behavior-general terms, but it goes limp when stated 
in behavior-specific terms. 

Second, while many Effectivists continue to consciously or uncon- 
sciously prescribe forms of prior, regulatory behavior by ascribing 
a functionary role for teachers, none has validated the value judg- 
ment implicit in the assertion that the role of teacher as a func- 
tionary is the most efficacious. Also, when such value judgments 
are made, few, if any, Effectivists go on to vindicate the standards 
invoked in their case for validating claims in which they attribute as 
much or more "effectiveness" to non-human agents. 

Third, it must be granted that in formal discourse a group of ad- 
vocates may mutually and tacitly consent to and cooperate in the 
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construction and use of a constructed type or fictitious person and 
call this abstraction "the effective teacher," Also, it is both ap- 
propriate and even desirable for them to make descriptive state- 
ments of abstract fact or relations and/or expressions of opinion 
about this "effective teacher" or fictitious person. Conventionally, 
however, one is not permitted to reify and treat as real this ficti- 
tious person or "effective teacher" and to make value judgments 
about it. 

Fourth, while the office of teacher may arbitrarily be separated 
from his person for purposes of analysis, it seems counter-produc- 
tive to do it for purposes of practice. 

Fifth, the Effectivists' guiding metaphor of the machine is a sim- 
ple, sharp intellectual tool and, expertly and imaginatively used, has 
served to open up rich veins of thought. Like any other tool, how- 
ever, it is not, by definition, universally useful or appropriate, More 
to the point, it appears to be entirely inappropriate for use in 
gathering, classifying, rationally accounting for data and justifying 
and making value judgments in and about many aspects of public edu- 
cation in a democratic society in peacetime. 

Sixth, it is intellectually inelegant at the least and harmful at 
worst topersonify and then toreify an abstract entity in empirically 
grounded research, This assertion holds also for the use of only de- 
scriptive facts to validate value judgments and to vindicate the 
standards of value invoked to validate such judgments. 

Seventh, the separation of the office or position of teacher from 
the person in practice seems neither desirable nor defensible accord- 
ing to best current thought which now takes into account affective 
learning. It seems equally fruitless to separate the office of stu- 
dent from his person for the same reason, It is as much as to say 
that only externally motivated cognitive learning is possible or de- 
sired and seemingly sanctions an autocratic approach, 

Eighth, is the consideration of accountability. Even the most dis- 
criminate use of "effective" implies a human prime mover. This 
human agent is the only sort that can be held accountable within the 
conventional meaning of the normative term "desired" in the defini- 
tion of "effective" or "effectiveness. " 

Beyond this, one can take and defend the position that despite 
intersubjective reliability, extensional bargains and empirically ground 
data, the term "effective" is technically a shibboleth which means 
“dike it." 

Finally, if one accepts the position of the Effectivists, one logi- 
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cally is left with a set of propositions which go something like this: 
Given a program of teacher education which is stamped "effective, " 
some teachers who undergo it successfully may, in turn, be labeled 
"effective." Given that they are effective, it is probable that they 
will select and use only programs, methods, techniques and texts 
that are certified "effective." If it should happen that some effec- 
tive teachers who necessarily use only effective programs, methods, 
techniques, and texts to teach students who do not achieve at a 
satisfactory level, they logically must be labeled ineffective, defec- 
tive, or strictly speaking, futile. If it is the case, then the Effec- 
tivist logically must escalate to "effective" behavior modification 
techniques . . . ad infinitum, driven by the prime mover that moves 
him, 


POLICY SCIENCE: THE SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE TO PUBLIC POLICY?! 


Linda J. Nicholson 


Within the past twenty years anew discipline has emerged in Amer- 
ican academic life. The first official call for what has now become 
known as the "policy sciences" was made in 1951 by Daniel Lerner and 
Harold D, Lasswell.? Their call was not immediately taken up, but 
also during the fifties related types of studies around the issue of 
national security were generated by the Department of Defense, the 
CIA and those academics associated with Institutes of International 
Relations, In the early sixties a shift was made to the topic of social 
conditions with the national foundations and such governmental fund- 
ing agencies as HEW providing the monies for interested academics. 
The university connection became more explicit in the late sixties 
with the Ford Foundation underwriting graduate programs in policy 
science at Harvard, Berkeley, Michigan, Texas and elsewhere.3 
Meanwhile within the disciplines of political science and economics, 
men such as Robert Dahl and David Easton began making their call for 
analysis of the impact of governmental programs.# The final crystal- 
ization of the discipline has occurred within the last ten years as 
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signalled by the emergence of several periodicals and recently a book 
series devoted to the topic.5 Moreover beyond the actual emergence 
of the distinct discipline "policy science,"as represented in graduate 
university programs and new periodicals, one can witness the growth 
of a more general policy science orientation in American academic 
life. As the liberal arts decline in enrollment and government sup- 
port, more and more attention is given to such schools as those of 
social welfare or public administration whose concern is public policy. 

One interesting phenomenon which has marked the emergence of the 
discipline policy science has been the integral role which meta dis- 
cussions about the nature of the discipline have played in the emer- 
gence of the discipline itself. Writers urging the expansion of the 
field have felt the need to stipulate and justify what it is they are 
so advocating. One consequence is a variety of definitions of what 
is meant by policy science. Moreover, most definitions of policy 
science include a variety of activities as belonging to this discipline. 
Thus as preparatory to my major task, that of estimating the con- 
ceptual adequacy of this new discipline, Iwish briefly to explore this 
network of self-descriptions. 

Descriptions of policy science operate at differing levels of sophis- 
tication, At one level is the view of the policy scientist as a social 
technocrat whose ends are given by others and whose job is to employ 
laws of social behavior (where such behavior includes interaction with 
the natural world) to identify alternative means to such ends, Whose 
ends the policy scientist is to serve is presented differently by dif- 
ferent advocates of policy science, Sometimes the client is viewed 
as a public official whose ends theoretically represent the ends of 
the public for whom he or she has been elected or appointed to serve. 
Sometimes it is expected that the clients of the policy scientist will 
represent different interest groups in the population. Alternatively 
the policy scientist is viewed as more generally formulating programs 
whose ends are in "the public interest, " 

A more sophisticated version of policy science has recently arisen 
which attempts to go beyond such a technocratic orientation. In doing 
so it criticizes a reduction of policy science to what it terms "be- 
havioral science," The latter is attacked for its narrow specializa- 
tion in terms of existent disciplines; its commitment to equilibrium 
or structural-functional models of society, its ahistoricity, its 
oscillation between micro data gathering and formulation of overly 
abstract theories of society and its inability to penetrate its own 
cultural and political assumptions or to recognize the role of such 
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assumptions in its own practice. Most seriously, this more sophis- 
ticated version of policy science views policy science as transcending 
behavioral science in its committment to take on that which be- 
havioral science has traditionally ignored: the normative. 

While this commitment to work with the normative as well as the 
descriptive is apparent in most contemporary accounts of policy 
science, diversity exists as to what exactly this new exploration of 
the normative will entail. | Some writers view the job of the policy 
scientist as making explicit or clarifying the values of the client he 
or she is expected to serve, Others see the policy scientist as more 
directly formulating ends either through synthesizing the ends of 
diverse and conflicting groups or through more imaginatively creating 
new possible ends altogether, In all cases, analysis of ends is re- 
garded as crucial. Many advocates of policy science view philosophy 
as supplying useful tools in this task of value clarification such as 
for example b* providing methods for analyzing value consistency, 

This commitment to work with the normative raises the problem 
of the objectivity of the policy scientist. Again, differing solutions 
are posed, One is that the policy scientist will always present his or 
her client with a variety of possible ends, trying not to skew various 
alternatives in the direction of his or her personal preferences. While 
it is sometimes recognized that value neutrality as a real possibility 
is a myth, some writers accept the usefulness of the myth as an 
ideal for regulating against too great an intrusion of personal bias. 
One suggestion has been that the policy scientist work only with those 
groups whose ends are the same as his or her own or at least not be 
in direct opposition to such, Alternatively the hope is expressed that 
the values guiding the practice of the policy scientist will be those 
which are most in accord with the "public interest." 

From the above one can generate a rough conception of the ideal to 
which policy science aspires. In its most positive description, it can 
be viewed as the systematic attempt to analyze given historical con- 
ditions with a view togenerating solutions tocontradictions or prob- 
lems existent in those conditions. By given historical conditions 
would be included both natural and social conditions, By social con- 
ditions would be meant not only the particular patterns of beliefs 
and practices existent in a culture at a given point in time but also 
the needs and values also so present. Thus policy science could be 
described as representing nothing less than the attempt to rational- 
ize social life. 

The question I wish to pose is, how realistic is such an aim? In 
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other words, given policy science's present self-understanding, can 
it accomplish the task it set for itself? I believe the answer to this 
question is no, for as of now it has not dealt successfully with two 
major obstacles, The first obstacle is one which has already been 
encountered by social science in its attempt tobe relevant for social 
policy: that of providing convergence in research. Secondly, I be- 
lieve it has not yet adequately dealt with the issue of the normative. 
All of the solutions it has presently put forth for attaining objec- 
tivity in either value explication or prescription are defective, 

Understanding the first obstacle can best be gotten at by looking 
at one area of social life where much effort has been made to join 
social science with social action, namely education and race. In an 
article entitled "Social Science and Social Policy: Schools and Race, " 
David Cohen and Janet Weiss have surveyed the history of research on 
this topic and examined at length the implications of this research 
for social policy.6 Their conclusion summarized briefly is that while 
in the last twenty years the amount and quality of research on this 
issue has increased, it has not become more helpful for particular 
policy decisions because of the lack of convergence of the research 
done, In other words, there seems to be an inverse relation in social 
science between the quantity of research done on a social problem 
and the unanimity of social scientific researchers on the solution to 
that problem, That social scientific research does not lead to con- 
clusiveness but rather in fact to greater controversy regarding in- 
terpretation of problem and solution is caused, they argue, by a 
number of factors, For one, social science has as its object nota 
constant reality but a continually changing reality. For example, 
from 1954 with Brown versus the Board of Education to the present 
there have been significant demographic shifts in the population as a 
whole, basic changes in attitudes amongst blacks about their own 
needs and identity, shifts in the beliefs of both blacks and whites 
about what schools should provide along with a host of other social 
and cultural changes. To expect replicability of research carried out 
in the present onthe effects of desegregation in education with that 
of research carried out in 1954 would be absurd. Moreover research 
carried out on desegregation and education has been an important 
factor in changing the social reality itself, The thinking of the social 
researchers has often influenced popular consciousness, changing 
that consciousness itself, 

It is not only the social reality that has changed dramatically since 
1954, What has also changed is the nature of the questions social 
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researchers ask of this reality. In 1954 black academic achievement 
was the prime variable to be watched. Today, attitudinal shifts and 
behavioral changes among both blacks and whites are studied with 
equal intensity. Even the broad question of the effect of racial 
composition of schools on children has itself been often submerged in 
larger questions over the effects of schooling at all on anyone. Also 
what has become increasingly controversial are not only the questions 
but also the best methods for asking them. Previously test scores 
were regarded as reliable indicators of academic achievement, Today 
after the barrage of criticism on these measures, such unanimity no 
longer holds. Sociologists, economists and anthropologists have joined 
battle over whether to employ path analysis, multi-stage regression 
or participant observation techniques. 

Thus while social research on desegregation and education in the 
last twenty years has certainly been interesting, it in no way has 
brought forth any conclusive findings, While there has been a myriad 
of research done on this topic, so as even to constitute what Cohen 
and Weiss have termed a "growth" industry, the studies cannot be 
represented as leading towards a more definitive endpoint. Tech- 
niques have grown more sophisticated, further variables have been 
brought in and old issues have been more finely delineated. But this 
advance in sophistication has resulted in further complication, not 
simplification. 

There exists a further reason for this tendency towards expanding 
complexity which Cohen and Weiss do not mention. Nineteenth cen- 
tury German philosophers, in trying to understand the relation be- 
tween the social and natural sciences, pointed often to the fact that 
social research was ideographic, Their point here was that social 
reality, rather than providing us with repeatable regularities which 
could be generalized, rather makes possible only descriptions of the 
particular. Any attempt at generalization leads to the necessity of 
inordinate qualification which negates the utility of the generaliza- 
tion, Cohen and Weiss provide their own example to this point. They 
note that at one point in the history of research on desegregation and 
education, social scientists, in response to the non-replicability of 
earlier research, turned their attention to the social circumstances 
which might mediate the effects of interracial situations on attitudes 
and behavicr. Such influences considered turned out to be formid- 
able, including: the impact of teachers' and principals’ racial atti- 
tudes, segregation or integration of the classroom, the social and 
economic class of the students or the mixture of such, the length of 
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students' experience in interracial schools, the extent of minority 
student participation in extracurricular activities, the age or grade 
level of students, my yrwreti attitudes and the degree of internal 
tracking and grouping.” Moreover they noted that complicated multi- 
variate analysis of situational factors did little to clear up the con- 
tradictions of earlier studies or to offer guidance for policy. 8 

This difficulty of generalization in social research does raise prob- 
lems for the position that the social policy maker has access to spe- 
cial skills or special knowledge. The skills now being taught to po- 
tential policy scientists (as to social scientists) are skills aimed at 
producing generalizations, But if knowledge of the particular is what 
is demanded by social reality, then it would appear that a radical 
transformation of policy science’s present self-understanding would 
be required to accomplish its own goals. 

Equally problematic for an aspiring policy science is the issue of 
bias and objectivity, made prominent by policy science's commitment 
to work with the normative. Even if policy science were only to 
describe and explicate the values present in any society, and not take 
on the activity of prescription, it would encounter certain difficul- 
ties already encountered by social science. A particular difficulty 
of social science, not encountered by natural science, is that the 
social scientist must deal with his or her own subjects' description 
of their own activity. When what is to be described carries any 
normative implications, the possibility increases of disagreement 
among social actors as to its correct description, The social scien- 
tist in this case cannot therefore rely on intersubjective agreement 
amongst social actors to solve the problem of social description. 
What the social scientist must do is to take a stand on the most 
adequate description, thus entering directly into the controversy at 
stake.2 Because the social scientist is also a social actor, sharing 
beliefs and values with some or many of the individuals or groups he 
or she is describing, the possibility of bias becomes pronounced. 

The danger of bias is more obvious when it is not only description 
but also prescription which is being assigned to the professional. 
There are various ways in which policy science has attempted to deal 
with this issue, some previously mentioned. One way has been to in- 
voke philosophy and philosophical tools, The idea here is that philoso- 
phy can teach policy science how to establish value topologies or value 
heirarchies from which can be deduced with logical tools prescriptions 
for action. What this strategy invokes is an old philosophical issue: 
the deduction of the "ought" from the "is." The "is" in this case 
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would mean a description of a value stance presently embodied by a 
community, 

It was up until recently an accepted axiom of British and American 
philosophy that prescriptive statements claiming what ought to be 
the case could in no way be logically deduced from statements de- 
scribing what is the case, In the last ten years what has been raised 
is the possibility that descriptions of social situations may imply 
social obligations. For example, it has been argued that from the 
statement that "Johnhas made a promise to do x" can be deduced with 
intervening premises the conclusion that "John ought to do x."10 Thus 
it could be claimed that with the aid of logic, the policy scientist 
could deduce prescriptions for action from statements merely de- 
scribing present social behavior. 

There are several problems with this scheme. For one it should 
be clear that this possibility of deducing prescriptive statements 
from descriptive statement seems only to be possible when the de- 
scriptive statements in question are about behavior embodying widely 
accepted or institutionalized obligations. Moreover even in this case, 
it does not seem to follow either from the fact that one has engaged 
in an act emboding institutionalized morality or from the fact that 
one has described such an act, that one is committed to preserving 
or recommending the preservation of the obligation socially entailed 
by that act. John may believe that unfulfilled promise keeping may 
be the best means to destroy that institution as also may believe 
the describer of John's act.!1 Thus if we grant that there are at 
least problems in concluding that "John ought to do x" from the pre- 
mise that "John promised to do x," how many more problems must 
exist in concluding any social policy recommendation from the de- 
scription of any social situation more complex or more controversial 
than that of John's making a promise. The conclusion here is that 
the policy scientist must assume responsibility for the value stance 
embodied in any recommendation, even if such a stance is accepted 
in the community he or she is describing. The same objection is even 
more fitting if the task of the policy scientist is thought of as not 
deduction but of concretizing given abstract goals. For it would be 
a mistake to believe that any logical tool can replace the creative 
and necessarily value laden enterprise that concretization of abstract 
goals entails. 

The other solutions currently suggested by defenders of policy 
science to deal with the possibility of bias are equally defective. To 
suggest that policy scientists work only on policy recommendations 
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with which they are in accord is to assume that democracy will be 
maintained by having all social groups having equal access to policy 
scientists, Within our own society different social groups have ac- 
cess to quite different amounts of money and influence, One would 
wonder how such currently disproportional powerful groups would 
suddenly be granted equal access to policy science. Moreover, even 
if such a scheme were to be implemented, its effect would be con- 
servative, granting only to currently recognized social interests the 
access to such policy articulation. That these objections are not 
merely academic but real can be evidenced by examining much of cur- 
rent policy writing. All too often in treatises on medical policy one 
finds the implicit point of view or clientele addressed to be that of 
the doctor, in educational policy that of the principal or superinten- 
dent or in general treatises on social problems that of the adminis- 
trator.12 One wonders whether this is purely accidental or reflects 
anunderstandable identification of aspiring professionals with those 
currently in positions of power, Such considerations would tend to 
make suspect also the idea that the policy scientist would present to 
his or her clients a variety of options. One wonders to what extent 
the values of social groups very different from that of the policy 
scientist would be included amongst those options. 

Most suspect is the suggestion that the policy scientist attempt 
to avoid bias by only formulating recommendations clearly in "the 
public interest." There may be societies in which there exists such 
a stable consensus of accepted values that the "public interest" can 
be concretely articulated. But to the degree that there is consensus 
and stability, one would wonder why such a society would have need of 
policy scientists in the first place? In other words, there seems to 
be an inverse relation between the degree to which the concept "the 
public interest" can be given specific meaning and the degree to which 
there exists a need for policy scientists, Policy formulation is 
needed only when the question of what constitutes the public interest 
is itself at stake. 

The two obstacles for policy science I have discussed in the above 
may not be unrelated. The lack of convergence we find in social re- 
search may be partially a consequence of the necessary interference 
of interest in beliefs about social life. One reason why natural sci- 
ence has achieved the consensus that it has, may be due to the com- 
monality of the interests which motivate it. The diversity of in- 
terests which mark social life may make understandable changing and 
conflicting descriptions of social phenomena, interpretations of 
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social problems and beliefs about the means necessary to deal with 
those problems, 

The lack of convergence in social theory conjoined with the neces- 
sary interest involvement of the social researcher may not only 
represent obstacles for policy science achieving its ends, They also 
may indicate how a policy science, not aware of its shortcomings, 
may become dangerous, A policy science which bases itself on a claim 
to agreed upon theory, not present in fact, may acquire a false 
legitimacy. This legitimacy would be augmented by a claim to value 
neutrality, again falsely acquired, if not truly so grounded. Thus 
rather than seeing genuine knowledge used for the service of all, we 
might in fact find the pretensions to knowledge used in the service 
of some, It is in this latter possibility that the danger of policy 
science lies, 
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MOORE'S CONCEPTS 
Mark Sheldon 


In this paper I intend to examine Moore's view of concepts and 
determine whether a doctrine of open concepts has any implications 
for it. I will proceed by first considering Moore's notion of the 
nature of concepts and then his thought concerning their role in philo- 
sophical reflection. My purpose will not be to determine which view 
of concepts is correct. 

It is important to point out at the beginning of this discussion that 
Moore believed that all knowledge is derived by acquaintance, Though 
he may not have made this claim unequivocally, this point comes out 
quite clearly inthe first chapter of the PRINCIPIA ETHICA where he 
sets out the logic of definition. He writes, "My point is that 'good' 
is a simple notion, just as 'yellow' is a simple notion; that, just as 
you cannot, by any manner of means, explain to anyone who does not 
already know it, what yellow is, so you cannot explain what good is. wl 
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He goes on to explain that this holds true not only for simple notions, 
but for complex ones, as well, since the complex, being composed of 
parts, are reducible to simple terms. He explains that when one ar- 
rives at these simple terms, "They are simply something which you 
think of or perceive, and to any one who cannot think of or perceive 
them, you can never, by any definition, make their nature known. m2 
The first point that I want to make, then, is that, for Moore, defi- 
nitions are not a prerequisite to knowledge, but they may, or may 
not, follow from it, depending on whether the notion before the mind 
' is simple or complex, Definitions are assigned a restricted scope by 
Moore, possible only "when the object or notion in question is some- 
thing complex, "3 His business "is solely with that object or idea, 
which I hold, rightly or wrongly, that the word is generally used to 
stand for. What I want to discover is the nature of that object or 
idea...."4 All of this cumulates as evidence for the view that Moore 
did not really have a formal theory of language® beyond the positive 
conviction that there are objects of thought (concepts) and words in 
their ordinary use may or maynot reflect them or gain meaning from 
them. At times words may denote a meaningful concept, or they 
may not. For instance, the word "proposition" exists and is cer- 
tainly employed by many philosophers, but Moore does not "believe 
that there are such things as propositions at all.... "6 It does not 
seem that important to him, as it was for Russell, to establish the 
exact logic of the relation of language to the world. His method ap- 
pears more to be one of examining each case individually, reasonably 
convinced that the business of philosophy is to get clear about the 
things apprehended by the mind, These things are called by various 
names: universals, notions, concepts. But whatever they are called, 
they are what give words meaning. Moore wants to examine them 
individually (as he does "good" in PRINCIPA ETHICA), and also in their 
relation to each other (e.g., "Truths and Universals" and other chap- 
ters in SOME MAIN PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY). Philosophy, then, 
is directed towards the elucidation of concepts, in order to clear 
the foreground of confusions, These concepts are, at once, both the 
meanings the mind is attempting to get clear about, and the means 
by which the mind accomplishes this. These concepts have variety. 
Some of them are simple and thus impossible to define. With them 
it is important to simply arrive at aclear understanding of them and 
determine what they are not. Some concepts are complex and amen- 
able to definition, Still others (e.g., analysis’) are either vague or 
just extremely difficult to articulate. 
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I hope that I have said enough towards developing the first aim of 
this paper, to examine Moore's view of the nature of concepts. I now 
want to examine their role in philosophical reflection. Considering 
the statement I made earlier, it seems that circularity may be in- 
volved, I said that concepts are the meanings the mind attempts to 
elucidate and the means by which it manages this. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is confusing and Moore himself did not claim to be 
adequately clear about everything he did. However, for Moore phi- 
losophy was basically a contemplative activity, and while it involved 
the analysis of concepts, and the effort to give definitions, it also 
involved the assumption that the mental act comprised the holding of 
something before the mind, that something being those properties 
that give words meaning. While Moore was aware of the problems in 
making an assumption of this kind, he was still convinced that the 
view was correct, Even so, it should be noted that Moore, in assum- 
ing that the mind has the power to call up properties that give words 
meaning, thereby eliminates peremptorily the problem other phi- 
losophers take as their starting point, i.e., what the mind can do, 
Another objection one may raise against Moore's assumption, that 
mental acts call up real properties before the mind, is the question 
whether mental acts are themselves real. How can they, in turn, be 
held up before the mind to decide whether they are real? In sucha 
situation it would simply be a matter of one mental act judging an- 
other mental act, and thus would give no grounds for conclusions. In 
a sense, it is the idealist's old problem, that it is not possible for 
one part to judge another part, that only the whole can have any ac- 
curate perspective of a part. The circularity, then, seems inevit- 
able, however much Moore may seem convinced that his view is cor- 
rect, One might argue, to make sense of Moore's view, that the 
concepts in some way illuminate each other, that several are held. 
simultaneously before the mind and language, though only accidentally 
or conventionally related to concepts, can bring about considerable 
leverage in displaying the weight and character of a particular con- 
cept. This argument is plausible, yet all that is really required is 
to point out that circularity is not involved since the concepts are 
there, both as means and meaning. One intuits them and is acquainted 
with them, or else knows them, if they are complex, through defi- 
nitions, One at least gets more clear about them through definition. 
Moore feels more certain of the character of the properties appre- 
hended by his mind than he does of the relation of words to them. 

At this point it might be helpful to consider the case of what he 
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calls the "naturalistic fallacy."8 But before we do this it is impor- 
tant to note that Moore does not care exactly what the fallacy is 
called, as long as it is definitely recognized asa fallacy. This, of 
course, fits with his conviction that language is not isomorphic with 
the conceptual life of the mind. He writes: "My dear sirs, what we 
want to know from you as ethical teachers, is not how people use a 
word; it is not even, what kind of actions they approve, which the 
use of this word 'good' may certainly imply: what we want to know 
is simply what IS good, "9 

There has been much discussion concerning the question of what 
the fallacy actually involves. It can be shown that Moore stated it 
in various ways in the PRINCIPIA ETHICA,. What I would like to sug- 
gest, however, is that at least one way in which the fallacy can be 
formulated is to state that it consists in confusing concepts with 
objects, either objects of existence (naturalistic) or objects of in- 
ferred existence (metaphysical), What the error seems to consist 
in is the attempt to visualize or individuate the concept, and this 
attempt would be possible only for those who didnot perform a care- 
ful inspection of the property or concept before the mind. In this 
way, then, the role of concepts seems to be to function as the guides 
for practical thought. Much speculation is directed towards getting 
a clear view of them, but they are there throughout to hold hypothe- 
ses against as a means and basis to measure adequacy. 

I would now like to turn to the main purpose of this paper, to de- 
termine whether a doctrine of open concepts has any implications 
for Moore's view of concepts. 

First, I would like to look to an essay by Professor Morris Weitz, 
"The Role of Theory in Aesthetics, "19 for a statement of what dif- 
ferentiates open from closed concepts. He writes: "A concept is 
open if its conditions of application are emendable and corrigible; 
i,e., if a situation or case can be imagined or secured which would 
call for some sort of decision on our part to extend the use of the 
concept to cover this, or to close the concept and invent a new one 
to deal with the new case and its new property. If necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the application can be stated, the concept 
is a closed one. But this can happen only in logic or mathematics 
where concepts are constructed and completely defined, It cannot 
occur with empirically-descriptive and normative concepts unless we 
arbitrarily close them by stipulating the range of their uses. mid 

Before considering any of this in terms of what I have said about 
Moore, I would first like to make some general remarks about this 
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passage. The first thing I would like to say is that it seems actually 
tobe not so much about concepts, but about definitions, descriptions 
and decisions. A closed concept is amenable to a real definition, one 
that exhausts its aspects, and anopenconcept can only be character- 
ized by a description or list. If decision enters into the characteri- 
zation of the concept, then it is adecision concerning whether to add 
to the list. On this level, then, considering the question of defini- 
tions, it seems perfectly permissible to say that the fact that the 
definition is incomplete or problematic doesnot entail that the con- 
cept is open, It may mean (1) that the definition is still to be com- 
pleted or just very difficult to complete, or (2) that the definition 
is inarticulatable. The first position might be expressed by a Real- 
ist, for instance by Moore who, in fact, said many times that he 
had great difficulty with certain analyses, The second position might 
be expressed by an Idealist, someone like Bradley, for whom the idea 
of essence was impossible to isolate, apart from its relations to 
the rest of the universe. 

Second, I would like to make a logical point: if language does not 
exhaust aconcept how can a definition be given? It seems to me that 
Professor Weitz is assuming that concepts are the type of thing that 
are or are not exhausted by definitions. But are they this type of 
thing? How can one differentiate a concept from other things in the 
world well enough to determine its exhaustibility by definition? It 
appears to me that closed concepts, may, like open concepts, also 
preclude exhaustive definition. Professor Weitz, then, does not 
actually argue against closed concepts, but against exhaustive defi- 
nitions as a propadeutic to intelligible discourse. I would now like to 
turn to Moore. 

It has been said that, for Moore, according to the conditions which 
Professor Weitz has laid down, concepts are closed, This, supposedly 
is the implication that a doctrine of open concepts would have for 
Moore and this is the question that I would now like to examine. 

Are concepts, for Moore, actually closed? I propose, that, in 
Professor Weitz's sense of the term, they are not, First, I doubt 
whether concepts are as maniputable for Moore as they are for Pro- 
fessor Weitz. I doubt whether a decision would in any way be rele- 
vant to the inspection, as it is before the mind, of a concept. Also, 
as I stated earlier, for Moore definitions have restricted scope, ap- 
plicable only where acomplex reducible to simples is involved. Other- 
wise, the mind is capable of knowing many things outright without 
definition. Even where complexes are concerned, the simples to 
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which they are reducible must be ones with which the mind is ac- 
quainted, or there is no basis for knowledge. Therefore, many con- 
cepts are accessible to the mind independent of definition and the 
elements of all knowledge, the simples with which the mind is ac- 
quainted, necessarily precedes definition. It seems, then, that the 
concepts which Moore claims accessible to the mind through the act 
of inspection gain nothing through definition and, in fact, are often 
not capable of definition. They cannot, then, be "closed" in the sense 
that Professor Weitz assigns to the term, that is, being capable of 
exhaustive definition stating necessary and sufficient conditions, It 
follows, therefore, that the distinction betweenclosed and open con- 
cepts has no implications for the concepts Moore claims available to 
the mind through inspection. 

The last question that I want to consider is whether Moore thought 
definitions of essence to be a necessary propadeutic to intelligible 
discussion. Professor Weitz claims that this has been the primary 
assumption of most of Western philosophy, beginning with Plato's 
EUTHYPHRO, and for the most part unchallenged until the writings 
of Popper, Stevenson, the later Wittgenstein and Waismann. Con- 
cerning this assumption, Moore, I think, fits with the traditional 
thought. There is, however, an interesting and perplexing outcome. 
On page five, of the PRINCIPIA ETHICA, he writes: "...how 'good' 
is to be defined, is the most fundamental question in Ethics.... Its 
definition is... the most essential point in the definition of Ethics; 
and moreover a mistake with regard to it entails a far larger number 
of erroneous ethical judgments than any other. Unless this first 
question be fully understood, and its true answer clearly recognized, 
the rest of Ethics is as good as useless from the point of view of 
systematic knowledge. wl2” He goes on to claim that not even the 
practical aspects of ethics will be free of error unless the question 
how good is to be defined is answered. 

Up to this point, then, it certainly does seem that Moore makes 
the traditional assumption that definition is a prerequisite to mean- 
ingful, even correct, discussion. The surprising outcome of this, 
however, is that while he may have believed in the necessity of ex- 
haustive definition for intelligibility, in this particular case he found 
the concept incapable of definition. The whole point about "good" is 
that it "cannot be defined."13 "Good" is simple, and his logic of 
definition precludes the definition of simples, More than this, how- 
ever, is the fact that even in the case of complex concepts, defini- 
tions are arrived at as the result of knowledge, the knowledge of 
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simples constituting the complex. So, while Moore may have talked 
at certain times of definitions being required for intelligibility, in 
practice he depended on the exact opposite. Moore's concepts, then, 
are neither closed nor open, and remain untouched by such a distinc- 
tion, 
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FREEDOM AND CIVIL OBEDIENCE 
Hugh Mercer Curtler 


Political freedom is amatter of both positive and negative liberty, 
and not of negative or positive liberty alone. Neither negative nor 
positive liberty, however, is a function of self-imposed laws. Asa 
result, political freedom does not necessitate self -legislation. 
Rather, it is a function, at least in part, of what I call "active obedi- 
ence" to civillaw. But active obedience is possible in any political 
state. Consequently, arguments pro and contra democracy that rest 
upon adiscussion of positive freedom, or autonomy, are non sequitur. 


I 


As my point of departure I would like to quote a comment made by 
Robert Paul Wolff at the end of the first chapter of his IN DEFENSE 
OF ANARCHISM. Wolff states that: 

The defining mark of the state is authority, the right to rule. 
The primary obligation of man is autonomy, the refusal to be 
rules, It would seem, then, that there can be no resolution of 
the conflict between the autonomy of the individual and the 
putative authority of the state. Insofar as a man fulfills his 
obligation to make himself the author of his decisions, he will 
resist the state's claim to have authority over him. 1 

That Wolff's defense of anarchism rests on this dilemma gives us 
good reason to reject his defense, since we need only to escape be- 
tween the horns of the dilemma in order to avoid both anarchism and 
totalitarianism. The individual can retain his autonomy by willing to 
obey the law: it is not necessary that he be the author of that law. 
In saying this I am aware that the burden of proof is upon me to show 
how the individual can do this, that is, how he can obey another man's 
law and remain free, The notion of freedom that I shall examine is 
sometimes referred to as "positive liberty," as opposed to the nega- 
tive liberty of John Stuart Mill and the libertarians who have followed 
him. The latter-day emphasis on negative liberty, I hasten to add, 
has gone hand in hand with a very legitimate concern with human 
rights, and I do not propose here that we dismiss the concept from 
the domain of current controversy. I would argue, however, that this 
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conception of freedom is too narrow and ignores altogether an addi- 
tional dimension of the problem. Indeed, it might be argued that a 
reduction of the problem of political freedom to negative liberty has 
engendered a confusion in our day between "freedom" and "license. " 
Whether or not this is the case, such a reduction yields an inadequate 
view of political freedom. Just as an adequate discussion of rights 
must involve a discussion of responsibilities, so also must a discus- 
sion of political freedom incorporate both positive and negative 
liberty.2. Ina word, political freedom involves the following condi- 
tions: (1) Negative liberty, which is simply the absence of excessive 
restraint (free citizens must not be restrained from actions that 
do not harm others); and (2) Positive liberty, or autonomy, which is 
the freedom to deliberate and choose intelligently. We might also 
add, following Bernard Crick, that political freedom requires the 
actual exercise of freedom, rather than the mere possession of it,3 
Since it is generally ignored, my principal concern here is with posi- 
tive liberty or, as I shall call it, positive freedom. 

In order to begin my examination of positive freedom I should like 
to quote Spinoza, who told us that: 

A free man is one who lives under the guidance of reason, who is 
not led by fear, but who directly desires that which is good, in 
other words, who strives to act, to live, and to preserve his 
being on the basis of seeking his own true advantage. 

I think this definition can best be understood if we focus on the 
term "act," which is distinguished from "passion," in that the latter 
includes those activities whose source is "outside" the agent while 
the former are those activities whose source is "within" the agent. 
Toavoid metaphors, it might better be said that action is that which 
occurs in accordance with rules that are self-imposed, whereas pas- 
sion does not. "Self" in this context means the rational self, and 
self-imposed action is action that follows from intelligent, deliber- 
ate choice, Passion, then, includes those activities that result from 
coersion by another person or persons or bysome aspect of one's own 
personality other than reason, e.g., desire for pleasure, greed, lust, 
rage, etc. The key to the difference is the proper use of reason: 
passion results from those non-decisions that occur out of ignorance 
or the mis-use of reason. When we act we are incontrol of ourselves, 
like Plato's charioteer in the PHAEDRUS. This notion of action is 
the essential ingredient of positive, as opposed to negative, freedom. 
I must assume that reason can direct the human will in accordance 
with one's own "true good," Whether this assumption is warranted 
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is a topic that is still being discussed and which I must ignore for 
my present purpose, 

For Spinoza, of course, in keeping with his tradition, freedom is 
only possible in a political community. Since the essence of the po- 
litical community is law, it follows that for Spinoza action is possi- 
ble only in accordance with law. The term "law" is somewhat vague, 
however, so I shall narrow my concern to civil law and need only in- 
sist on aminimal definition of civil law as the rules of conduct posited 
by persons in positions of civil authority that impose an obligation on 
themselves and on other persons to obey. The source of obligation 
referred to here might be either the recognition by citizens of the 
authority of those who make the laws in accordance with something 
like H.L.A. Hart's "rule of recognition, "S or simply the threat of 
sanction, as with Hart's predecessor, John Austin.® In order to see 
how it is possible to obey the law and remain free, however, I must 
go at least as far as Hart in insisting on apositive attitude towards 
the law, I shall go further and argue that it is necessary to internal- 
ize the law, to make it one's own, in order to obey the law actively. 
This demands elaboration. 


II 


In order to facilitate our discussion, I shall employ several rather 
simple examples. Their simplicity must not hide from view the fact 
that certain important differences are being indicated, 


EXAMPLE #1: A: "Do X" (Where "X" is a specific action) 
B does X. 


EXAMPLE #2: “Doe 
. "Why?" 
"Because I say so." 
B does X. 


EXAMPLE #3: : “De x" 
e "Why ?" 
"Because it is the law." 
B does X. 


EXAMPLE #4: “Do X* 
"Why ?" 
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A: "Because it is the right thing to do," 
B does X. 


In all of the above cases "B" does what is commanded of him: he 
does "X." But in each case he does so for different reasons. It is 
this difference that is basic to aproper understanding of the differ- 
ent kinds of obedience that are possible. 

In Example #1, since "B" simply obeys, his obedience is passive-- 
it may result from reflex, from habit, because "B" is preoccupied 
with other thoughts, or for a host of otker reasons. But it does not 
involve a process of deliberation. As Ihave put it above, "B" does 
not internalize the law here; he simply acts without reflecting on the 
question of why it is that he acts. This is a paradigm case of pas- 
sive obedience to law. 

In the other three cases, however, at least some reflection is in- 
volved, as can be seen by the occurrence of the question "why?" in 
each case, In the second example, however, "B's" obedience may also 
be passive because it follows from, let us say, his fear of "A," de- 
sire of reward from "A," fear of punishment (sanction), or other 
similar factors--with no regard for law as such. If, in this second 
example, "B" obeys "A" out of respect for "A" (let us say that "A" 
is a person in a position of authority), then "B's" obedience might be 
active, if he were to adopt the maxim: "one ought always to obey 
persons in positions of authority,"" The same reasoning might also 
apply in the third example. But I shall defer discussion of these 
examples for a moment, since it is Example #4 that provides the 
clearest case of active obedience to law. 

The important thing to suppose here is that in saying that "X is 
the right thing to do," "A" can provide reasons for this claim, or 
else "B" must accept this claim on faith and the example becomes a 
special case of Example #2, and nothing else. If X is the right thing 
to do, however, then "B" can internalize the law and act because he 
knows that it is the right thing to do: his action can accord with his 
"own true advantage," That is to say, his obedience to law is free, 
or active, This presupposes that the reasons for doing X provided by 
"A" are good reasons--they must be capable of persuading a person 
of critical intelligence, or what Chiam Perelman called "the Universal 
Audience,"7 If the reasons for the rightness of X are not good rea- 
sons, then "B" cannot internalize the reasons for doing X and make 
them the principles of his own right action, He cannot obey freely in 
this case, If, on the other hand, "B" can perform this transposition, 
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then he can obey a law set forth by another person freely. He is free 
if he does what is right because it is right. This seems to be the 
heart of the matter, 

The critical issue here, and the one I think Wolff fails to deal with, 
is not whether the individual makes the law, but how he relates to 
the law at the moment he is faced with a decision to obey or not to 
obey the law. The question is: can the person make the law a prin- 
ciple or rule for his own self-determined act? Whether the person 
authors, or helps to author the law is beside the point. Freedom is 
a function of knowledge. If the individual knows that a law is in ac- 
cordance with his "own true advantage" (that is, with justice properly 
understood), then he is free.* If he does not know, or if the law is 
unjust, or if he obeys unthinkingly, then he is not free. 


III 


It is important toseparate the question of positive freedom from 
the claim that the individual must make, that is initiate or author, 
the law. The confusion of these two considerations not only leads 
directly to Wolff's dilemma, it has led to other confusions as well. 
One of the most important of these is the classical defense of de- 
mocracy on the grounds that it makes positive freedom possible, The 
standard argument here, of course, is that of Rousseau, who said 
that "any law that the people has not been present to sanction is 
without effect--is, indeed, not a law at all,"8 while maintaining that 


*It doesnot seem necessary to argue the identification of justice and 
true advantage, since the medieval/rationalistic tradition would in- 
sist that justice is a part (at least) of the concept of a man's true 
good, Justice itself, of course, is a troublesome concept. But for 
our purposes it can be equated with either "equality" or "fairness, " 
since I am less concerned with the question of the nature of justice 
than with the claim that a free person is one who deliberately obeys 
a just law, On the notion that justice is "equality according, to pro- 
portion," cf, Richard McKeon, "Justice and Equality," in NOMOS, 
Vol. VI (New York: Lieber-Atherton, 1963), 44-61. Also, see the 
Chapman article in the same volume, pp. 147-169. For a discussion 
of justice as "fairness," see John Rawls, "Justice as Fairness," 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, LXVII (1958), 164-194, Also see Rawls' 


book published by Harvard University Press entitled A THEORY OF 
JUSTICE, 
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"one might add to the gains from the civil state that of moral free- 
dom, in the absence of which nothing can make man truly his own 
master, For just as motivation by sheer appetite is slavery, so 
obedience to self-imposed law is liberty."? Much of the confusion in 
Rousseau's SOCIAL CONTRACT results from the fact that he is ad- 
vocating, simultaneously, democracy and positive freedom. But the 
two need not be conjoined. Democracy does not involve positive free- 
dom, necessarily, and positive freedom can be realized by a citizen 
of any state--provided only that the laws of that state are just laws 
and the citizen's obedience to law is active.19 There are better de- 
fenses of democracy than the one bound up with a defense of positive 
freedom, although one must admit, a citizen is more likely to obey 
the law freely if he has contributed to the making of that law, It is 
not necessary, however, that the citizen make the law, as we saw 
above; it is only necessary that he internalize the law, that he make 
the law a principle of his own action, consistent with justice, 

I must hasten to stress that I am not attacking or defending De- 
mocracy,. I am saying that the concept of positive freedom ought not 
be bound up with the concept of Democracy. The two are distinct and 
separable. Negative liberty, on the other hand, may also be more 
likely in a democratic state, But one can imagine a totalitarian re- 
gime that gives its citizens great liberty of action. Here again, the 
form of the state or the type of government, seems irrelevant. It 
might appear, though, that the discussion of positive freedom, or 
autonomy, as presented here, leads directly to something like Hegel's 
"ethical state," or to even more terrible forms of totalitarianism. 
But this is not the case. To see this, however, it is necessary to 
return to the notion of authority which we left in abeyance, 


IV 


The notion of authority most assuredly involves a suspension of 
one's own judgment. Tosay that I accept the authority of a physician 
is to say that I will do what he says because he is the physician: I 
recognize his authority. If one were to accept without question the 
authority of the sovereign in a political state--and if that sovereign 
were not the individual himself--a citizen would necessarily forfeit 
his freedom, since he would obey laws on the grounds of authority and 
not on the grounds of the rightness of the laws themselves.12 The 
original decision to accept authority might be freely determined, if 
one were to formulate the maxim of his action in the following manner: 
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"One ought always to obey a person in a position of authority." Sub- 
sequent obedience toauthority in this case would be decidedly un-free, 
however, as Rousseau has aptly noted. One cannot freely choose not 
to be free, To suspend one's judgment without reservation is to opt 
for a form of political slavery. Such slavery would, assuredly, rule 
out any question of autonomy as it concerns obedience to civil laws, 
But why are we to suppose that recognition of authority must be 
without any reservations? Surely such a notion of absolute authority 
is intolerable unless one presumes that the sovereign is always right, 
and the citizen is always wrong. But this is simplistic in the ex- 
treme.13 Even in the case of the physician I reserve judgment and 
can on occasion choose not to do what he prescribes,14 Since freedom 
is a function of the knowing acceptance of civil law, one can acknowl- 
edge authority as a limited concept in that he acknowledges the possi- 
bility that the person in a position of authority might on occasion be 
wrong. This is what we mean when we say that citizens have (merely) 
a prima facie, duty to obey the law, That is, the citizen is not 
doomed to either anarchy or passive obedience tolaw. His freedom 
is not a function of his role in lawmaking, but of his knowledge of 
what is the right thing todo. Wolff's dilemma is a result of black 
and white thinking. As long as the citizen reserves final judgment, 
that is final acceptance or rejection of the laws laid down for him-- 
supposing he does not make them himself--it is always possible for 
him to retain his autonomy. Most of the time, no doubt, the citizen 
will obey passively, that is, he will accept the law because it is law, 
without questioning whether it is a good law. But on occasion he 
might question the law, reflect, deliberate, and obey--or disobey-- 
actively. As long as active obedience to law remains a possibility 
then autonomy also remains a possibility for any thoughtful citizen 
of this or any state. 

In a word, neither authority nor autonomy should be conceived as 
absolutes. To doso is to be guilty of over-simplification of political 
realities, Both authority and autonomy are limited concepts. Even 
Kant, who was surprisingly close to Hobbes in his views of the duties 
of citizens, admits this.15 Sometimes the citizen recognizes the 
authority of the lawmaker and obeys his laws accordingly. At other 
times he will hesitate, reflect, and act deliberately. This may sel- 
dom happen, but as long as it remains even a theoretical possibility, 
then political freedom is at least theoretically possible. If it does 
not even occur, then to be sure the obedience of the citizen can hardly 
be called "free, "16 
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On the basis of this analysis, certain general comments seem to 
be in order to substantiate the claims set forth in the opening para- 
graph of this essay. 


V 


The usual, or popular, conception of democracy rests ona con- 
fusion that results in the mistaken notion that those persons who 
enjoy the rights and privileges of a democracy (loosely called "citi- 
zens") are free simply because of their form of government, The 
corollary is equally mistaken, to-wit, that only in a democracy can a 
citizen enjoy political freedom. Both of these mistakes rest ona 
confusion of the question of political freedom with the question of 
the form of government in which, or through which, the citizen 
exercises his freedom, 

What we have discovered is that there is no necessary connection 
between political freedom and democracy--or any other political 
system. To be free does not mean to reside in a body politic loosely 
referred to as a "democracy." Political freedom is one aspect of 
the broader issue of human freedom with respect to factors that 
either are or are not dimensions of the self who seeks to exercise 
his freedom, In the case of political freedom these factors are civil 
laws, and they are external to the agent. They can be barriers to 
freedom or they can be the vehicles of free actions. The critical 
considerations seem to be (1) whether the laws are just laws, and 
(2) whether or not the citizen internalizes the laws and makes them 
principles of his own actions, What is necessary for political free- 
dom, then, is not the mere absence of chains, but the presence of 
just laws and individuals capable of making deliberate choices so that 
we can say that the citizen in these cases knowingly does the right 
thing. 

If in ademocracy all persons are citizens, then all must be capable 
of action in this sense, They must do what is right because it is 
right. But, surely, this sort of knowledge is not acquired at birth. 
Whether a democracy can function in fact as it ought to function in 
theory rests on the answer to the question of whether all persons can 
achieve freedom in the above sense. To suppose that all persons in a 
democracy are ipso-facto free is a mistake. To suppose, further, 
that citizens cannot be free if they obey a law made by another is 
also a mistake, The connection between the authorship of civil laws 
and the freedom of citizens under those laws is tenuous at best. 
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NOTE ON JACQUES MARITAIN'S USE OF HISTORY 
Michael Link 


Jacques Maritain is generally acknowledged as one of the most im- 
portant leaders of twentieth century neo-Thomism. Born at Paris 
in 1882, Maritain during the course of his 90 some years published an 
exceedingly large number of books treating with many philosophical 
subjects, His early work quickly brought him fame among French 
students and intellectuals. 

Maritain's fame was not to be limited to France. In time his re- 
nown extended far beyond the borders of his native land. In 1957, 
some 16 years before Maritain's death, Stanislas Frumet, an admirer 
of the neo-Thomist leader, pointed out that the name of Jacques 
Maritain had for Poles, Hungarians, Englishmen, North Americans, 
South Americans, etc., an immediate and clear signification. Fru- 
met asserted that except at the Sorbonne where some professors of 
philosophy held the work of Maritain to be negligible, the neo-Scho- 
lastic philosopher enjoyed universal prestige. 1 


Professor Link is on the faculty of the School of Liberal Arts, 
Arkansas Tech University. 
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Marttain, indeed, enjoyed great prestige in the United States where 
he held a chair of philosophy at Princeton University; served on the 
Committee of Social Thought at the University of Chicago and taught 
at Columbia University and at Notre Dame University. In 1958, Notre 
Dame honored the French philosopher by establishing the Jacques 
Maritain Center. 

Joseph Evans, Notre Dame professor and director of the Jacques 
Maritain Center, has praised the French philosopher for his great 
humane qualities, his clarity of thought, his love of truth, and his 
skill as a historian,” Not having known Maritain, one accepts Evans' 
evaluation of the French neo-Thomist's humane attributes. Having 
read several of Maritain's works, one thinks himself free to make 
judgment in regard to the other three qualities which the Notre Dame 
professor asserts Maritain possesses, 

Evans is correct in holding Maritain's works to be marked by great 
clarity of thought. Many important philosophers lack this valuable 
quality. Maritain does not. His exposition is almost always com- 
pellingly lucid, 

Evans' assertion concerning Maritain's love of truth is for some 
open to a query. Both Sidney Hook and Walter Kaufmann see Maritain 
primarily as an apologist rather than a seeker of truth.3 Yet, being 
an apologist for one's faith does not necessarily exclude one from 
seeking the truth. Thus Evans deserves the benefit of the doubt in 
regard to his view of Maritain as a seeker of truth. 

This brief essay is targeted, however, neither upon Maritain's 
talent as a writer nor upon the question of his love of truth. The 
major concern of this note is Evans' assertion that Maritain had a 
keen sense of history. In order to evaluate the accuracy of Evans' 
statement, historical examples taken from Maritain's writings will 
be discussed, Appropriately, the discussion will be ordered histori- 
cally. It begins in the 1920's and ends in the 1960's. 

In 1925, Maritain published TROIS REFORMATEURS; this work cnn- 
tained several historical interpretations of a dubious nature. Only 
two of the interpretations will be discussed: the question of Luther 
and the sale of indulgences in a brief and direct manner. The French 
philosopher asserts that the affair of the indulgences simply supplied 
Luther with the opportunity to raise his own ego against the Pope and 
the Roman Catholic Church. 4 

Yet, in reality, the problem of Luther's relationship to the sale 
of indulgences is quite different. Luther was genuinely concerned 
with the affects of the indulgences upon the spiritual life of his 
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flock. > Luther, moreover, in opposing the sale of indulgences did 
not seek to confront the Pope or the Church. Although Luther in his 
theses did question certain papal powers, he questioned them in a 
moderate manner.® It was only gradually and then under pressure of 
events--especially the Church's attempt tasilence him--that Luther 
moved further and further away from the Pope and Rome. 7 

Maritain's reduction of the matter of Luther and the sale of in- 
dulgence to an opportunity for Luther to raise his ego against the 
Pope and the Church is no mean "tour de force" of the reductive fal- 
lacy.8 Yet Maritain was even more reductive in his treatment of the 
"essence" of the Protestant Reformation. According to the French 
philosopher, the Reformation, a "disaster for humanity, " resulted 
from the failure of a monk without humility to master a spiritual 
testing. ? 

Displaying great temerity, Maritain reduces the origin of the ex- 
tremely complex historical event that was the Protestant Reforma- 
tion to the failure of Martin Luther to overcome a spiritual testing. 
Luther probably influenced his age as much as any single individual 
could, but to attribute the origin of the Reformation to the spiritual 
crisis of one man is to commit an historical fallacy of remarkable 
magnitude, The Reformation originated, as Roger Mehl argues, ina 
theological movement inspired and lead by "Doctors of the Church, "10 
But the movement was not restricted to the religious field. It had 
important economic and to a lesser extent political and national fa- 
cets, Theories reducing the "essence" of the Reformation to one of 
these facets are numberous.!1 They are toa considerable extent 
reductive but hardly as reductive as Maritain's explanation. 

The year Maritain published TROIS REFORMATEURS he was forty- 
three years old. In the decades that followed he proved to be an ex- 
tremely productive writer, and in his works of social philosophy he 
continued to use evidence drawn from history. Unfortunately, he 
continued to commit the reductive fallacy. 

In 1938 Maritain's TRUE HUMANISMI2 saw the light of day. One 
part of this book concerns itself with the relationship of the Papacy 
to the Fascist government of Italy. In this part Maritain asserts: 

It is highly remarkable that in the very country where the total- 
itarian state first had its name, in Italy, the totalitarian prin- 
ciple has been in the sequel half broken by resistance of the 
Catholic Church... .13 

According to Maritain, fascism had received a serious setback by 
the Papal intervention of 1931, that is, the Concordat of that year. 
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Yet as Sidney Hook has pointed out the only evidence Maritain gives 
in support of his contention is the fact that the "Ballialias" (Fascist 
Youth Corps) were compelled to yield Sunday to religion and family. 14 

Once again Maritain has reduced a complex historical problem to an 
overly simple assertion. The Concordat of 1931 was only part ofa 
series of agreements reached between the Papacy and the Italian 
government in the late 1920's and the early 1930's, It would be dif- 
ficult for most historians to argue that Italian fascism received a 
"grave check" at the hands of the Papacy during this time. Some 
historians would agree that both the Papacy and Mussolini profited 
from the agreements negotiated in this period, Others would argue 
that any victory of the Papacy was Pyhrrhic and that the real victor 
was Mussolini, But for an historian to argue that the Concordat of 
1931 was a "grave check" for Fascism takes a considerable degree of 
imagination, or disregard for the canon of historical reason, or a 
penchant for reductive thinking; or, perhaps, all three. 

Writing in the early 1940's Maritain continued to display little re- 
gard for therules of historical reasoning. In discussing the European 
War of 1939, he made the following judgment: 

As long as the unfortunate German people recognizes it temporal 
sacrament in Thor and in Odin, in Luther, and in Hitler it will 
labor in vain, 15 

For our purposes, we shall not dispute Maritain's generalization 
concerning the lack of success of the German people. Neither shall 
we make an issue over the vague concept of a "temporal sacrament" 
nor shall we question the connection of Thor and Odin with Luther and 
Hitler. We shall, however, concern ourselves with Maritain's pen- 
chant for the reductive fallacy as evidenced by his linking Hitler and 
Luther, 

What did Luther and Hitler have in common? A few things. Both 
spoke German; both possessed strong wills; both lived in a period of 
turmoil; and both became leaders; yet what they didnot have in com- 
mon was much more significant than what they did. 

What did Luther and Hitler not have in common? The early years 
of Hitler were marked by failure, those of Luther by success, Hitler 
never entered a university or higher technical school; Luther earned 
adoctorate, Hitler had to dictate his Mein Kampf to Rudolph Hess 
and others; Luther wrote distinguished prose. More important is the 
fact that a vast gulf of four hundred years of history separated the 
two men, Evidently, Maritain did not consider such facts important. 

The decade of the 1950's saw Maritain continue to make the reduc- 
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tive fallacy. In his ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, he wrote: 
The philosopher of history will be mainly concerned with the ef- 
fects and repercussions of the spiritual events in question on 
the history of the world and of civilization. And then he will be 
confronted, on the one hand, with the direct destructive results 
(say for instance, the way in which the Lutheran rupture ruined 
the precarious unity of Europe and shut Germany up in her na- 
tional dreams and frustrations), 16 

This is another example of reductionism because even if we accept 
Maritain's contention that there existed a precarious unity in Europe 
before Lutheran Reformation--a very debatable thesis to say the 
least--and even if we accept Maritain's assertion that Germany from 
the time of the Reformation was shut up in her own dreams and frus- 
trations can the responsibility for this be attributed to Luther and 
his movement? Not reasonably, for approximately a third of the 
Germans did not become Lutheran or Reformed. Yet, according to 
Maritain, Germany was locked in her own national dreams and frus- 
trations because of the "Lutheran rupture." How can Maritain make 
the assertion that the Lutheran Reformation was the historical cause 
of Germany's being bewitched by her own national dreams when such 
a high percentage of Germans remained Roman Catholics ?17 

More important, Maritain ignores two significant facts concerning 
German nationalism. First, German nationalism is largely a product 
of the nineteenth century. Indeed, until 1871 there was no Germany 
but many German states, some Protestant and others Catholic. 
Second, Maritain shuts his eyes to the important impact of the 
Napoleonic Wars upon the development of nationalism in many of the 
Germanic states and especially in Prussia, Once again, Maritain, 
whether purposefully or not, reduces the complexity of "causation" 
in historical events to asingle facet and in doing so, he is simply too 
reductive. 

In the last decade of his life, Maritain remained firmly committed 
to reductionism. Writing in his ON THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, the 
leader of neo-Scholasticism treats the revocation of Edict of Nantes 
as follows: 

Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes in 1685, many Protestants 
expatriated themselves then, but those who remained and were 
not massacred, nor were their goods confiscated, 18 

What Maritain says is only partly true. Although the Protestants 
were not massacred, the corporate property of the Protestants was 
confiscated and all Protestant nobles were required to become Catho- 
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lics or lose their property. Yet the major historical weakness in 
Maritain's interpretation is again reductionism. The effects of 
Louis XIV's action is reduced to two things: not massacring the 
Protestants and not confiscating their property. Such unpleasant 
things as the sending to the galleys of the Protestant ministers who 
did not leave France, the sending to the galleys of Protestant laymen 
who were caught trying to leave France, and the destruction of the 
majority of Protestant churches are simply not mentioned. 

Before one makes a judgment of Maritain as an historian one should 
consider three points. First, Maritain was not writing history as 
such, but was using historical evidence to write social philosophy. 
Second, Maritain did not always commit such errors as cited in this 
paper. Third, the writing of history is to a certain extent bound to 
be reductive; this is simply the nature of the historical endeavor,19 
These three points not withstanding one may conclude that Maritain 
carried the fallacy of reductionism to a dangerous extreme. 


Toward the end of his long career, Maritain argued that even when 
a great philosopher is wrong, he serves a valuable purpose. Maritain 
used Hegel to illustrate this point. 

After all, it is better for human society to have Hegelian errors 
with Hegel than to have Hegelian errors without Hegel--I mean 
hidden and diffuse errors rampant throughout the social body, 
which are Hegelian in type but anonymous and unrecognizable. A 
great philosopher in the wrong is like a beacon on the reefs, which 
ways to seamen: steer clear of me, 20 

Many people consider Maritain tobe agreat philosopher. Maritain's 
use of historical materials in constructing his social philosophy can 
be considered as a beacon of sorts. The examples of his use of history 
which have been discussed here are beacons that anyone writing social 
philosophy would do well to steer clear of, 

There is, on the other hand, no denying the great talent of Mari- 
tain. He was an exceptionally productive philosopher, an excellent 
polemicist and asuperior writer, Nevertheless, he was not a skillful 
historian--at least not in the Rankean sense of that term. As this 
essay has shown, Maritain's use of historical evidence is grossly 
flawed by his penchant for the reductive fallacy--a penchant he in- 
dulged in through five decades. 


Ne 
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Richard F, Staar, ed., 1978 YEARBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MUNIST AFFAIRS (Stanford, California: Hover Institution Press, 
1978), xxx, 497 pages. $35.00; and COMMUNIST REGIMES IN EASTERN 
EUROPE (Stanford, California: Hoover Institution Press, 3rd ed., 
1977), 302 pages. 


In recent years, there has been no end of books dealing with the 
various ramifications of communism, 

The reviewer is glad to report that Staar has been more than justi- 
fied to give us "another" work on international communism through- 
out the world. His symposium is the 12th consecutive volume in the 
series on International Communist Affairs, providing basic data and 
preliminary evaluations concerning organizational and personnel 
changes, attitudes toward domestic and foreign policies, and activi- 
ties of communist parties and international front organizations 
throughout the world. Much of the information comes from primary 
source materials in the various native languages. Profiles on each 
party include founding date, legal or proscribed status, membership, 
electoral and parliamentary (if any) strength, leadership, auxiliary 
organizations, domestic activities, ideological orientation, views on 
international issues, attitude toward the Sino-Soviet dispute, and 
principal news media. Identity as a Marxist-Leninist party has been 
the criterion for inclusion and hence, pro-Soviet, pro-Chinese, Cas- 
troite, Trotskyist, as well as other rival communist movements, are 
treated whenever applicable. (Excluded are Marxist liberation move- 
ments and Marxist ruling parties that specifically disclaim being 
communist. ) 
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The specialists who are not interested in reading up on each coun- 
try scattered throughout the globe, will be richly rewarded by read- 
ing Staar's brilliant "Introduction" (pp. xi-xxx), His select Bibliogra- 
phy (pp. 473-484) is the best available in this field. 

Staar's marked editing, organizing and writing abilities are also 
apparent in Communist Regimes in Eastern Europe, originally pub- 
lished in 1967, in 1971, and in the third editionnow. The revised 
book continues to serve as an introduction to the source materials 
available for study of this complicated part of the world. The bib- 
liography (pp. 281-297) has been updated, 

The data, in large part, have been extracted from articles and 
books in the original East European languages. Albanian, Hungarian, 
and Romanian sources were used mostly in translation, as the foot- 
notes indicate, Staar also used transcripts from monitoring by the 
U.S, Department of Commerce, Foreign Broadcast Information Ser- 
vice, together with Situation Reports and other materials from Radio 
Free Europe; Central Intelligence Agency Directories helped the au- 
thor with some of the identification, especially for purposes of es- 
tablishing interlocking directorates. 

The work is organized into 11 chapters, The first 8 treat indi- 
vidually the countries of Eastern Europe, now under communist rule; 
each describes the governmental structure, including the constitu- 
tional framework and the electoral system; the ruling party, called 
variously a communist, socialist, or workers' movement; domestic 
policies, and foreign relations. The last 3 chapters incorporate an 
area-wide approach; they discuss military and economic integration 
through the Warsaw Treaty Organization and the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, together with developments in intrabloc party 
relations. 

No library can be without these outstanding works; and the same 
applies to every specialist in the field of the communist world. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 


Edward Sagarin, ed,, SOCIOLOGY: THE BASIC CONCEPTS (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1978), xii, 258 pages. 


Contrary to popular misconceptions, science involves concepts as 
well as dealing with hard facts, and sociology is no exception. Asa 
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generalizing science, it partakes of abstractions, and one of its draw- 
backs as anew field of study is that it is obliged to take words from 
ordinary speech and give them its own special meaning. 

It is a mark of the maturity of the discipline since 1900 that soci- 
ology now has its own standard framework of concepts, its working 
definitions, and a body of research data commonly recognized by its 
practitioners as constituting the mainstream of its areas of investi- 
gation. There are different perspectives, "schools of thought, " and 
methodological approaches, but these attest to the vitality of the 
discipline and its receptivity to diverse approaches to knowledge. 
From these perspectives the student can learn something of the sig- 
nificant sides of man's behavior, of human beings in groups in com- 
munities, organizations, and institutions, playing roles and occupy- 
ing statuses, and understanding the rules by which people are expected 
to live. Concepts are studied, as the editor of this work points out 
in his prefatory note, not to learn sociology but with the hope of 
understanding the complexities of humanity in society. 

This collection of fifteen selections deals with some of the central 
themes of the discipline. They are not all on the same level of diffi- 
culty, and the authors' viewpoints come through in each case, but 
this should stimulate the student in his growing grasp of the subject. 
The work does not claim to be all-inclusive, but the mainstream of 
sociological concepts have been covered, as are some of the leading 
orientations to the field, Concepts are inter-related and they appear 
in more than one context and on different levels of abstraction. 

Beginning appropriately with the term, "sociology," Robert Bier- 
stedt deals with some of its categories as an inquiry into the struc- 
ture of society, an endeavor to delineate the relationships of the 
components of the structure to one another, with the attempt to 
discover the processes of social change. Bierstedt deals with some 
of the definitions of the field since Comte, distinguishes it from 
history as a generalizing discipline, and notes that there is still un- 
resolved controversy as to whether it is a general or special social 
science, Morris Ginsberg in his concise Sociology has dealt with this 
question, as have Sorokin and Maclver. 

An informative article by Sagarin deals with the key concepts of 
society and culture and the related terms, community, subculture, 
and civilization. Society and community as concepts are much more 
complex than is generally realized, and studies of the community have 
been geographic in nature in addition to dealing with interpersonal 
commitment, The status community, the city, the small group, and 
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the ramifications of the central concept of culture ave all treated 
in this article, 

Socialization and the self, Mead's "I" and "me," are briefly dealt 
with by George Handel, and Edwin M, Lemert considers values and 
valuation, in terms of attitudes, order, ideologies, value consensus 
and conflict, exchange theory, and rationality. The theme of power 
has only recently been dealt with by sociologists. For long it was 
either condemned (as by Bertrand Russell) or left to the political 
scientists, but sociologists now view power relationships as signifi- 
cant in human affairs, Ronald G. Corwin considers the forms of 
power, the interdependence between power and authority, and the 
classic bases of legitimation, as per Max Weber, Bureaucracy, forms 
of complex organization, the structural bases of organizational con- 
duct, and the distribution of power are also subsumed under this 
theme. 

William and Arline McCord deal with the central area of social 
stratification and class, and in eight well-documented pages provide 
data that the beginning student should find both concise and informa- 
tive, Peter L. Van Den Berghe writes of ethnicity and race, margi- 
nal and minority groups, and the related concepts of acculturation, 
assimilation, and separatism, providing a succinct treatment in ten 
pages. 

A somewhat longer treatment of complex organization is furnished 
by Amitai Etzioni and Edward W, Lehman--the different perspectives 
on complex organizations, organizational goals and compliance, and 
inter-organizational relations. Arnold Birenbaum deals with the key 
terms of status and role, followed by Jack P. Gibbs' study of norms 
and normative properties, law, mores and customs, and the various 
perspectives on deviance as behavior contrary to norms, together 
with more recent views, This is taken up more fully by Daniel Glaser 
in connection with crime, alienation, and anomie, all of which terms 
(for different reasons) share both importance and ambiguity in soci- 
ology. 

Fred Montanino deals with the main themes under the heading of 
collective behavior (crowds, mobs, the mass, panics, crazes, and 
publics), and social groups and social structure are described by Peter 
Manning. Concluding sections are on social structure and nation- 
states by Henry Barbera and social theory by Ted R. Vaughan and 
Gideon Sjoberg. 

What is noteworthy about this work is that it is not simply a col- 
lection of previously published "readings" but an anthology of original 
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contributions, each of which deals very competently and compactly 
with the key concepts of the sociological enterprise. The writing is 
marked by a welcome clarity throughout, and each theme is handled 
with voluminous references to the pertinent literature, and a bibli- 
ography, providing in each case an overview of the sociological per- 
spective on a series of concepts. 

The work is comparable to a little textbook in itself, but much 
more concise than the typical text. Any student of sociology will be 
better informed and sharper-focused in his view of society by having 
studied this book. 

John E, Owen 
Arizona State University 


Theodore Caplow, HOW TO RUN ANY ORGANIZATION (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1976). $7.95. Paperback $5.95. 


This is one of those books which is so good you almost don't want 
to share it with anyone, It is in the area of organization theory, an 
area of many books infested with sociological jargon covering plati- 
tudes or vacuous statements. But it is written in clear, plain Eng- 
lish and communicates ideas about gaining power and running an or- 
ganization which are so insightful and intelligent one might not wish 
to share them. Some may call the book "machiavellian" but it is not 
so in any bad sense. It is not a self-improvement book, It does not 
counsel any ideal of selfishness, "looking out for number one," or 
"winning through intimidation," or anything like that; it merely de- 
scribes how to be effective in gaining control over organizations and 
managing them effectively to accomplish their purposes, The book 
has five chapters on the subjects of authority, communication, pro- 
ductivity, morale, and change. Each of the first four chapters ends 
with a list of clear criteria for how to recognize secure authority, 
effective communication, high productivity and high morale. 

The chapter on authority deals with such matters as assuming the 
office, the honeymoon period, finding the purse strings (the real key 
to power), tables of organization, dealing with various subgroups such 
as personal assistants, headquarters staff, subordinate managers, 
the rank and file, taking account of third parties in interactions, 
coping with coalitions and crisis management, Some neat little tables 
are used to illustrate the chances of success of an inside versus an 
outside successor depending on whether he or she had a strong or 
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weak predecessor in the managerial position and how the same types 
of successors should handle the honeymoon period, i.e., whether to 
lie low, or play the "New Broom," making changes either in policy and 
personnel, or only in style, depending on whether the predecessor was 
strong or weak, Here are some examples of Caplow's ideas on find- 
ing the purse strings and the organization chart: "One predictor of 
a manager's eventual downfall is failure to secure control of the 
organization's finances by the end of the honeymoon, The power of 
the purse is the fundamental prerogative of management--in a gov- 
ernment or in a glee club" (p. 17), "The worst possible arrangement 
(of an organization chart) is that in which all contact between mana- 
ger and organization is monitored by a powerful gatekeeper who can 
manipulate the flow of information upward and downward" (p. 19. 
Nixon is given as an example.) "Major staff officials ought to be 
clearly unequal in rank, pay, influence, and other social attributes, 
since if two or more of them are nearly equal, their struggles for 
predominance will keep the organization in a constant state of tur- 
moil.... The relationships between staff officials and the subordi- 
nate managers should be somewhat ambiguous. On the one hand, the 
manager cannot control subordinate managers if they are not fully 
responsible to line authority. On the other hand, even the most de- 
centralized organization requires its departments to conform to 
certain fixed procedures, and these generally fall within the juris- 
diction of the staff. The desirable ambiguity ... is secured bya 
number of conventional devices..."(p. 25), I'll leave it to the reader 
to check out these devices, There is an interesting application of 
Georg Simmel's theory of how triads tend to break up into coalitions, 
and the manager's task in relation to avoiding the formation of re- 
bellions or improper coalitions, 

Communication is essential to hold an organization together, to 
achieve consensus, and get its work done. Here Caplow deals with 
routine reports, consultation by the manager, committees, grievance 
procedures, secrecy and security, grapevines, how to repair inter- 
rupted communications, nonverbal communications including behavior 
control by the manager's personal example, expressive movements in 
conferences, andeven the microgeography of office buildings (how the 
location of the manager's office can promote or retard communica- 
tion), Again, despite the apparently large range of subjects, Caplow 
has woven an interesting bunch of ideas together from a systems 
viewpoint and done so in clear English. In relation to productivity he 
distinguishes between efficiency and effectiveness, deals with modes 
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of supervision and maximizing productivity. Here the emphasis is on 
organizations of the sort which make some product, but some of the 
material is applicable to other sorts of organizations as well. The 
happiness of individuals is not to be confused with morale, which is 
satisfaction with an organization, nor is it tobe assumed that morale 
and productivity are directly related. There can be high morale in 
very unproductive organizations. So the subject of morale deserves 
separate treatment, Here Caplow deals with recruiting and training 
new members of an organization, evaluating performance, rewards 
and punishments, how to deal justly with subordinates, and the con- 
tainment of damaging conflicts. The final chapter on change deals 
with managing in growing versus stable or declining organizations, It 
deals with creative innovatign, systematic planning and even ends 
with a section on phasing oneself out (p. 206). 


Robert Cogan 
Edinboro State College 


Robert D. Barr, James Barth, and Samuel Shermis, DEFINING THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES (Arlington, Virginia. NCSS), 121 pages. 


Published by the National Council for the Social Studies, Defining 
the Social Studies is a modest work of 117 pages, excluding indexes. 
The authors, Robert Barr, James Barth, and Samuel Shermis, aim to 
define the social studies not so much in theory but as they have been 
and are now studied and taught in American schools, The authors have 
organized their work into six chapters: 1) The Seamless Webb of Social 
Studies; 2) Emergence of the Social Studies; 3) The Social Studies 
Evolutionary Development; 4) Defining and Interpreting the Social 
Studies; 5) Analyzing the Social Studies; 6) Reactors' Comments. 

This organization is satisfactory, if one takes into consideration 
the complexity of the subject. More than satisfactory is the editing 
of the book. Another strength of Defining the Social Studies is that 
it is largely free from jargon which mars so many works in education 
and in the social sciences, 

Historians and social scientists, excepting economists, will find 
less satisfactory the fact that representatives of their disciplines 
are ignored in the "reactor" section of the book, Four of the five 
"reactors" are professors of education, the other one is an economist. 
Moreover, some readers will agree with the comment of James P. 
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Shavers, one of the "reactors, " that the authors' catagorization of 
social studies as citizenship transmission, social science, and reflec- 
tion inquiry is forced and arbitrary to the degree that it is dysfunc- 
tional. I shall not go that far. In my opinion the authors’ categori- 
zation is of some value and can be defended as an heuristic devise. 

What is difficult to defend is Barr, Barth and Shermis' treatment 
of the emergence of the social studies, Although the authors are to 
be commended for treating their material historically, history, un- 
fortunately, is not their strong point, This is evidenced by the fact 
that they totally ignore the influence of Herbartian ideas upon Ameri- 
can social studies instruction in the late 1890's and early 1900's (see 
pages 15-22), 

Defining the Social Studies should be used only by those teachers 
who have a good knowledge of the history of the social studies, In the 
hands of the right teacher the book can be used profitably as colateral 
reading in courses such as introduction to education and social studies 
methods, 

Michael Link 
Arkansas Technical University 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR DOSTAL 


I would like to respond briefly to Robert Dostal's review of my 
Hegel's Phenomenology, Part I: Analysis and Commentary (Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, 1976), which appeared in J T XII, November 

Many of the criticisms in this review are unanswerable because no 
reason is given for them, For example, Dostal objects that my dis- 
tinction (actually it is Rehder's distinction, as I mention in the text) 
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between "inward" and "extrinsic" form, etc., is "ill-founded"; that 
I explain "rather too easily" how the Phenomenology can be both an 
introduction to, and part of, Hegel's System; that my analogy of the 
Phenomenology to a logical induction of deductive and inductive logic 
"misleads rather than assists" the reader; that my use of Heideg- 
gerian terminology at some points is inappropriate because Heidegger 
is "equally obscure" as Hegel; and that my comparison of Part I to 
Part II of the Phenomenology as a pasteriori and a priori, respec- 
tively, is "inappropriate, " 

Dostal gives no reasons for any of these objections. So in regard 
to these issues, I can only fall back at present on the old scholastic 
dictum, "quod gratis affirmatur, gratis negatur" (what is gratui- 
tously asserted may be gratuitously denied), 

Dostal's comment that "Kainz pragmatically avoids attempting to 
correct the translation in his commentary" is unfair, since all but 
two of thealmost sixty translations of passages (often lengthy) from 
Hegel in this book, are completely my own translations. 

The only paragraph where Dostal offers reasons for his criticism 
is in the last paragraph of his review, where he takes issue with my 
inquiry into whether Hegel's Phenomenology is a "metaphysics" in the 
Kantian sense. Dostal contends that Kant only rejected the possi- 
bility of dogmatic metaphysics, and accepted the possibility of non- 
dogmatic, critical metaphysics, a prime example of which would be 
Kant's first critique. Dostal apparently did not read my footnote on 
p. 187 which is directed specifically at this issue. 

To briefly recapitulate the substance of my response there, Kant 
himself vacillates as to whether the Critique of Pure Reason was to 
be considered a "reformed metaphysic, " and if he did consider it to 
be socertainly never really established that it featured a priori syn- 
thetic judgments (the criterion he had set up earlier for a "valid" 
metaphysic), (The above response is not an original observation on 
my part, but relies in great part on W. H. Walsh's work on Kant, 
which is much more substantial than my own.) However, benefitting 
from hindsight and reflecting on my own propensity for skipping foot- 
notes when reading a book, Iconcede it may have been a tactical mis- 
take to relegate an important issue like this to a footnote, But 
direct and indirect distinctions relating to the same issue can also 
be found in the text (pp. 179f.). 


Howard P, Kainz 
Marquette University 
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